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PREFACE. 



The following poems form the first literary venture 
of a very young authoress, and were composed for 
her own amusement, principally in the long winter 
evenings, when, for want of light, she was unable 
to continue her usual occupation of miniature portrait 
painting. 

The preceding she offers as a reason for writing 
the poems; — ^if she should be called upon to give one 
tor publishing them, she would feel honestly inclined 
at once to plead vanity, which, though a species of 
vice, is far more excusable in any one than the depre- 
catory and fashionable style of fibbing, so frequently 
adopted in prefaces to the first productions of 
authors, whether in verse or prose. 



PREFACE. 

However, the book is written, is published; 
and the authoress can only add, that if they who 
read, derive any amusement from it, she will feel 
truly gratified ; if they do not, she will be consoled 
by the reflection, that she certainly is not the first, 
and will not be the last, who has written verses only 
to spoil paper. 

As respects the plates, she has only to observe, 
that they are her first attempts in etching upon copper. 
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TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 

To THEE, the Bard of Memory — to thee. 
Whose lays, oft read and fondly cherished, dwell 
Loved inmates of the heart — lays that to me 
Alike are dear in gladness or in gloom, 
And oft companions in my loneliness- 
If such it be — for then I seem not lone. 
But circled with the fancy-visioned forms, 
Th* aerial beings of the minstrePs song ; — 
To thee, whose poesy so well hath won 
The envied praise of silver-voiced fame, 
I bring not laurel wreaths — for they are thine : — 
My humble chaplet has but simple flowers. 
Buds of the heath and greenwood, to entwine 
The Bard's immortal name. — ^Yet spurn them not — 
For, oh ! more fragile than their tendVest leaf — 
Than th' first pale blossom in the lap of Spring, 
Is the lone, trembling, doubting heart that yields 
Its young affections to the love of song. 
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INVOCATION TO SONG. 



Spirit of Song! Thou monarch of the mind! 
Holding thy sweet dominion o'er mankind; 
Fleeting and transient as the summer breeze, 
Kissing earth's flowers, and winging to the seas- 

Where is thy home? 



Thou art where Nature spreads her noblest scene. 
And where the ken of man hath rarely been; 
Thou art where Fancy wings her wildest flight, 
• And thy sweet voice breathes in the stilly night — 



Thou art where light'nings flash and billows foam ; 

Thou art with exiles from their native home ; 

Thou art among the dewy flowers at eve. 

And where love's vows are pledged, and hearts believe — 

B 



INVOCATION. 



Thou art at banquets ^midst the minstrel traill^ 
Waking their harps with an enlivening strain; 
Thou art where rosy, mantling wine is poured, 
And bright-eyed Mirth laughs round the social board- 



Thou art among the bridal's virgin throng, 
Greeting the chosen one with love-fraught song; 
Thou art the lover's aid, to bid arise 
His ladye fair, and " ope her beaming eyes" — • 



Thou art with those for whom Joy's cup o'erflows^ 
And thou can'st bid dim Grief forget her woes ; 
Thou art where blushing roses brightly bloom. 
And thou dost wreath the cypress o'er the tomb — 



Each transient, bright creation of the mind, 
That gleams and wanes ere e'en its source we find. 
Thy magic voice can swift recall to birth. 
And leave its glowing transcript upon earth — 



INVOCATION. 

The dauntless soul of soaring genius fires 
With rich enthusiasm as thy voice inspires; 
In thee alone exuberant Fancy teems 
With language wild and lofty as her dreams — 

Where is thy home? 



I know thee, and I love thj faintest sigh, 
And love thy loftiest strains of melody — 
I lay my young heart's treasures at thy shrine, — 
Spirit of Song! / feel thou art dimne! 

Thy home is Heaven! 
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SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 



And I have loved thee, Ocean ! 

UVKOK. 

There is a glorious City in the Sea. 

HoGeKs. 

Sorgono altiere e nainacciose Tonde; 
Mugghiundo sopra il uiar va il gregge bianco. 

AaiosTo. 



SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 



Thou great and glorious Ocean ! — ^how I love 

Thy depths of blue, that mock the heavens above ; — 

Thy mountain-waves, that foam, and swell, and roar, 

As they would burst their bonds, and claim once more 

Dominion o'er the earth. — ^Thy ruffled breast, 

By the storm's desolating hand imprest, 

Is fraught with awfiil beauty unto me; — 

I love its thrilling, wild sublimity. 

Aye, I do love thee, when the tempests ride, 

On mighty whirlwinds, o'er thy chafing tide, 

Urging thy strength to madness, — ^then abate. 

As fearful of the passion they create ; 

And gentlest zephyrs waft along the deep. 

With soothing wings, to fan thee into sleep ; 

And thou liest smiling, slumbering, and bright. 

Clothed by the moonbeams in a robe of Ught, — 

That e'en the pilot, o'er his tranquil path. 

Gazes in wonder that thou hast been wrath: — 
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In storm or calm, tliou'rt glorious to me, 
Thou restless, deep, illimitable Sea ! 

I love to sit upon the rocky verge 
Of some high crag, whose foot thy angry surge 
Hath bathed in snowy foam ; — ^the feathery spray 
Flings up bright sparkles in the sunny ray. 
Like moving hoar-frost, glancing here and there — 
A fljdng fairy-land, in giddy air, 
Mimicking winter's attributes so well, 
We gaze, and wonder what could raise the spell. 
And lend such wizard power to earthly things, 
That now seem launched upon a thousand wings. 
And plimge aloft, in wild essays to rise, 
And join their fleecy kindred of the skies. 
How various thy garb ! — and, oh ! how fair — 
^Vho, that looks on thee, feels not God is there ? 

Oft, as thy waves exultingly roll by, 
Methinks I hear, amid the wind's low sigh, 
A gentle murmur, a soft thrilling tone, 
Of those loved, lost ones, that are now all flown — 
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Scattered afar through many a distant climey — 

Their very names but records of the time 

When, young in years, and yet unscathed in heart, 

We never dared 'to think that we should part. 

How my fond spirit clings to every spot 

Our steps then traced ! — and, oh! have they forgot ? — 

Though now 'mid brighter, sunnier scenes they roam. 

Can such true hearts forget their childhood's home ? — 

No — ^no — ^thy waves still whisper me a strain 

Of their loved voices' music o'er the main ; 

And sometimes when, my pleased eyes before, 

A bright shell leaps upon the sandy shore, 

I think they bade thee bring it me, to greet 

My lonely hour with mem'ries passing sweet — 

And, listening to its own dim, distant song, 

I hear, in fancy, each familiar tongue 

Still breathing fondness, gladness unto me — 

And in my joy I bless thee, oh, thou Sea ! 

For forms borne hence across thy stormy tide 
Around me rise, in all their beauty's pride ; 
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The past again is present — ^months and years 
Of absence are forgot: — ^ihe smiles and tears. 
The sunshine and the clouds once o'er us shed, 
Again invest the distant and the dead : — 
While mem'ry conquers time, and, ever true, 
Oives each beloved, familiar face to view. 
Amidst her fleeting, visionary train 
One noble fonli oft glads my sight again, 
Whose youth was passed upon the Ocean-wave, 
In spirit-stirring scenes, and emprise brave,— 
Dauntless, and eager for renown and fame. 
How many gallant deeds have borne his name ! 
As toward Egypf s strand his glad bark flew, ^^^ 
And tow'ring &iies4rQse proudly to the view, 
One solitary cohmm fixed his glance. 
He knew its summit had been crowned by France ;- 
That there Napoleon, in his triumph's hour. 
Had reared a trophy of his transient power. 
To tell, in other years, that o'er that scene 
The Gallic eagle had triumphant been : — 
Little deemed he that one bold Briton's hand. 
Alone, should baffle all his toiling band, — 
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That one unaided jouih should bear away 

The mocking token of his fancied swaj : — 

But English pride and prowess spoke its doom, 

As its tall crest iq)reared o'er Ocean's foam : — 

An English heart no fears of danger knew. 

But, firmly nerved each peril to subdue, 

Undaunted gained the column's giddy height, 

And bore away the prize with proud delight. 

Not his the magic of a titled name. 

Or this bold deed had found its way to fame — 

But as a rash, a boyish prank, passed o'er, 

'Twas mentioned, wondered at, and heard no more : — 

Still it may glad his heart, though far away. 

When o'er my artless song his glance shall stray. 

To know how oft, 'mid childhood's bounding glee, 

I've paused, delighted, at my mother's knee, 

To hear her tell, with a fond sister's pride, 

How his exploits all other feats outvied; 

Oh ! how my young heart bounded as she spoke ! 

As each adventure some new feeling woke; 

While dreams of fame and glory o'er me broke, 
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To fade and die like morning clouds away, 
Before the light of reason^s dawning ray ; 
Or like the billow we have watched roll on, 
Till, as it neared the strand, ^twas lost and gone. 
What bright, loved memories dost thon bring to me 
From out the depths of time, — thou glorious Sea ! 

Oh, that 'twere mine o'er thy bright waves to roam 

Where sunnier shores are girded with thy foam ! — 

Guiding my prow across the boundless deep, 

To spots where empires in their ruins sleep, 

That dim Oblivion vainly strives to claim, 

Or wrest away their heritage of feme j 

Scenes hallowed yet by deeds of ages past. 

Whose fadeless wreaths of glory still shall last 

In unstained verdure — ^though each realm may now 

No longer weave fresh laurels for her brow, 

But fallen and degenerate remains. 

Yielding, with passive tameness, to her chains ; 

Bending to tyrants low her queenly head. 

E'en while their fetters are around her spread. 
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Think upon Venice, in the days of old, — 
The glorious records of her fame unfold ; — 
See her subdue Byzantium^s palmy pride, ^^^ 
As her triumphant galleys sweep the tide, 
Bearing the standard of their sea-bom home. 
To " plant the lion" on Sophia's dome : — ^'^ 
See the haught Saracen retreat and yield 
To brave Venetians, both by flood and field ; 
Their very name with mighty spells was firaught, 
Venice and victory one pervading thought ! 
Then they had chieftains, fearless leading on. 
Despising perils till their goal was won : 
And, eminent above the rest, one master-mind ^^^ 
Led them to conquest — ^he was old — and blind : — 
Hear this, degenerate children of the land 
For which Dandolo sought a distant strand ; 
Hear it, and blush, that no such soul remains 
To firee his city firom her vassal chains ; 
To bid her standard be once more unfurl'd, 
kxApro^e the fame of Venice to the world; 
To prove her valour is not wholly lost, 
Nor her proud records but an empty boast ; 
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To see her from her woes and bondage free, 

Shining once more the gem of earth and sea. 

No— there is none to raise a freeman's sword, 

None but would shrink and tremble at the word ; 

None dare relume the now expiring spark, 

None dare unyoke the " Horses of St. Mark," ^*^ 

Or rouse the dormant Lion from his lair. 

Again to bid his eneinies despair; — 

Again o'er glorious Venice to preside. 

And see restored her wealth, her pomp, her pride. 

But vain the thought — ^now, pleased with Love's light 

song, 
In trim Oondolas, idly float along 
The changed descendants of each princely line. 
Whose glory still illumes the fallen shrine : 
Idly they float in ignominious ease, 
With minds as light, as fickle as the breeze ; 
Reckless of aught beyond the passing scene. 
As though a nobler era ne'er hud been, — 
As though their marble halls had never known 
Spirits more worthy Venice than their own ; 
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Nor e'er had echoed to a nobler sound 
Than the soft, enervating lutes around, 
Wafting their dulcet music o'er the tide • 
That smiled, in happier days, an annual Bride;—- 
Woo'd by her Sovereigns, in their pomp and power, 
And bearing countless riches for her dower ; 
Gemmed with wealth-laden barks from every zone. 
Bringing their tribute-offerings to the throne 
Of Venice' mighty Doges. 

But 'tis past — 
Such dreams of glory are too bright to last ; 
And nations wake in bondage to deplore 
That fame and freedom should exist no more. 
A few short years the noble spirit burned, 
Then waned beneath the power it should have spumed. 
The Ocean-Empress, by her widowed wave. 
Stands like the sculptured marble o'er a grave, — 
Thrilling our hearts with mem'ries of the dead. 
Though all that charmed, except the form^ is fled. 
Lovely and bright, each feature breathes the queen — 
Then in her " pride of place," what hath she been ? 
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If her remaining splendour dazzle now, 

How glorious was once that radiant brow, — 

Beaming with triumph, beautifiil, and proud, 

That now is passing lovely in its shroud ! 

Mournful and darkly round her faded charms 

Wind the lone Adriatic's circling arms ; 

Not speeding the Bucentaur's gay career, ^^ 

But slumb'ring 'neath the stealthy gondolier. 

Who, in his sombre bark, more swiftly darts 

O'er the dim waters as the day departs. 

And night's dominion gives the wonted task 

To ply the oar for some mysterious mask ; 

Or gently waft the fair, romantic dame 

With evening's breeze to fan love's dawning flame ; 

Or softly float, at midnight's calmer hour. 

With serenaders near the Beauty's bower. 

The tinkling, weak, effeminate guitar 

Now takes the place of sounds more noble far : 

Where St. Mark's echoed once the trumpet's clang, 

And the shrill summons to the tourney rang — 

Where steel-clad knights with spear and falchion fought, 

Glory and love the envied prize they sought, — 
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Where shouts of thousands to the Heavens arose — 

Such faint, weak melodj alone now flows ; — 

(As though thej feared a louder, nobler strain 

Would wake the heroes from their graves again:) 

Alas ! how changed — ^yet still each spell-bound scene 

Speaks to the heart with tones of what has been, — 

Arrays its form again in hues that were. 

And seems to fling awaj the clouds of care. 

We gaze as in a vision — ^lo ! we stand 

Amid the bright, the spiritual band — 

Are they not spirits, that can thus arise 

In life, form, feature, to our charmed eyes ? 

Radiant in beauty — terrible in power, 

Restoring ages in the passing hour ; 

While the dark veil that shrouds such distant things, 

Till they seem vague and vrild imaginings, 

Melts, like a morning vapour, into air. 

And they stand forth revealed — ^the great'— the fair; 

They who in fancy had their glorious birth. 

And the departed denizens of earth, 

Mingle alike in that mysterious throng. 

Created by the sovereigns of song, 
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Where all so palpable, familiar seem, 
The painter clothes them in his rainbow gleam, 
And strangers from each clime that genius warms, 
Gaze in pleased wonder on the pictured forms ; 
All own the charm that song and art thus lend, 
And, in each image, seem to meet a friend: — 
And friends, in sooth, they are; in sorrow, pain, 
We turn with joy to each immortal strain. 
Whose bright creations bid the tear — the smile 
Of sympathy arise, and calm awhile 
The worldly, sad reality of woe 
In fancy's vivid forms that round us glow. 
The ^* airy nothings" of the poet's line 
Find, in the painter's touch, a fitting shrine : 
Doubly immortal there, they beam with life, — 
Whether he trace, in battlers sanguine strife. 
Each warrior urging on his foaming steed. 
Where'er his country's waving standards lead, — 
And, with proud anger flashing from his eye, 
Raising aloud that coimtry's battle-cry : — 
Or whether he depict the social hearth. 
Circled with valour, loveliness, and mirth. 
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While, on each laughing eye and lip imprest 
Glows the glad welcome of the harmless jest : 
Or, yielding to some lay of witching power, 
The pencil trace a rose-enclustered bower, 
Where beauty hies beneath the moon's soft ray, 
And, blushing, listens to Love's flattering lay :— 
Ye gaze upon each scene where, brightly wrought. 
Bursts into second life each glowing thought — 
Painting completes what Poetry begun, — 
How rich the fame that union hath won ! 
And where have either flung a brighter spell 
Than o'er Venezia, whom they love so well ? 
Each spot eternized by some mighty strain, 
Whose " like we ne'er may look upon again." 
Seek the Bialto— cross the " Bridge of Sighs"— ^"^ 
Shylock, the Moor, ill-starred Foscari rise — 
O'er the renowned " Giant's Staircase" tread, 
Where, 'neath the axe, the aged Faliero bled — 
Or seek the " Armenian," with his magic dark, 
Beneath the dim Piazza of St. Mark : — 
But not to me these lofty themes belong, 
Themes hallowed in the " Pilgrim's" matchless Song, 

1) 2 
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And his, the Bard of Memory, in whose lay 

£*en fair Italia seems more &ir, more gay; 

Each spot, whose beaaty lires within his line, 

Becomes to me a donbly-hallowed shrine. 

Such wreaths as theirs alone should twine that brow, 

Still beautiful — although degraded now : 

Oh Venice ! — rouse thee — ^burst thy chains — ^be free ! 

Though now another Empress rules the Sea ! 

My own loved Country — such may'st thou remain. 
Still unsubdued — still free from slarery's chain ; 
Free, as the wild waves bounding to thy strand— *- 
Free, as the laughing breeze that woos the land. 
And lightly wings its way to either pole ; — 
Free, not in name alone, but heart and soul ! 
I gaze upon the mighty realms that own 
Usurping Despots on each outraged throne, 
And impotendy bend beneath the yoke 
Which they, in other years, had spumed and broke; 
And then I turn with deeper love to thee, 
The brave, the wise, the beautifiil, the free ! 
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My glorious countiy ! shall thy matchless fame 

E'er stoop to own a Tyrant's hated name ? 

Thy cheerful hearths, thy bright and happy homes, 

Thy sunny plains, thy ancient, princely domes, 

And, more than all, the altars of thy God — 

Shall these beneath a Tyrant's foot be trod ? 

Britons be branded with the name of slave ? * 

If ^^ such things were," be mine an Ocean-grave ; 

Methinks I could not even bear to die. 

And know that o'er the turf where I should lie 

(Though then but dust beneath the verdant grass) 

A Despot's minion's hated foot should pass : 

But it shall never be ; though some dark cloud 

May hover o'er, and transiently enshroud 

The unquenched star of England's power and might. 

It shall burst forth, in radiance yet more bright. 

Britannia may not seek the cypress-tree 

T* entwine that flag where laurel wreaths should be ; 

Nor, trembling, shrink from each ill-boding voice. 

But in her native fearlessness rejoice; 

Exulting yet to feel her wonted power, — 

To know she hath not passed her triumph's hour, 
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To see her rainbow-standard still unfurl'd, 
In imdimm'd brightness, o'er a wond'ring world ; 
While Vict'ry traces still her pathway free 
O'er thy wild billows, thou far-rolling Sea ! 

In the bright fables of the days of old 
How many legends wild of thee are told ! 
Of glittering caves, where laughing Sea-nymphs dwell, 
And Syrens lure th' unwary by their spell ; 
And, to thy wave's responsive murmuring, 
As blandly whisper, and as softly sing ; 
While Sylphs and Sprites, enchanted with the sound, 
Hover in air, or deftly dance around. 
Then, in their pearly cars of regal pride, 
Behold the Ocean-monarchs gaily ride, 
'Mid crowds of joyous forms, that lightly lave, 
And sportive dart athwart the gleaming wave ; 
Tritons, that on their Dolphin-chargers float. 
And with shrill blast awake the conch's loud note ; 
While list'ning Echo steals away the strain. 
And from her rocky throne returns again 
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In gentler melody — ^repeating oft, 

As o^er the waters, softer and more soft, 

The airy voices stiU to distance stray. 

Tin eaxjh faint murmurmg hath died away :- 

The gleesome, sportive elves with sounding shell 

The wild, shrill tones again to loudness swell ; 

And, mounted on their Dolphin's glittering back, 

True courtier-like, pursue the regal track. 

And sport with Mermaids, 'mid whose long green hair 

They twine the coral branch and amber rare ; 

Then through the ocean-depths so swiftly dive. 

And for the fairest pearls and jewels strive — 

For rich and many are the gems that be 

Shrined in thy caves, thou veust, engulphing Sea ! 

In the deep silence of the summer night 
I love thy faiiy-lightnings, glancmg bright, 
And flinging round their clear phosphoric ray, — 
Purer and lovelier than the blaze of day. 
'Tis sweet, 'tis passing beautiftd, to float, 
On summer-evenings, in a small, light boat 
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That gently rises o'er each mimic biDow 
Which spreads its jewelled-bosom for a pillow; 
The stars above, that o'er the blue vault glow, 
E'en wane before the meteor-gleam below. 
That dances, sparkles, leaps along the tide. 
While softly — silently we onward glide ; 
Our thoughts, from worldly scenes and bemgs riven. 
Then seem to claim affinity with Heaven ; 
And, freed from every low and sordid care, 
We marvel what trite, soulless things we were. 
In every mood, thou fling'st a spell o'er me. 
Thou wild, unbounded, ever-changing Sea ! 

And oft thou art more terrible than fair, 
Seeming to mortal eyes the dreadftil lair 
Of the tyrannic spirits of the storms, 
On which they throne their wild and mystic forms, 
And hurl destruction o'er the fated bark 
That lab'ring struggles through the waters dark ; 
While grave-like ocean-gulfs yawn deep and drear, 
And rolling thunder mocks the anxious ear 
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That yainly listens, 'midst the din around. 

To catch in answering signal's welcome sound. 

** Hark ! — was not that a shrilly echoing ciy ?" 

No — ^'twas the sea-gull, fleetly wheeling by. 

Roused by the storm that chafes along the deep, 

E'en from her lofty eyrie on the ste^ 

And to the loud blast, pealing o'er the tide, 

Her wild shrill scream in demon-laugh replied. 

As if in triumph,— like the omen-bird 

That darts along the waves when tempest-stirred : — 

Where mountain billows roll, and loud winds sing, 

The Stormy Petrel, on untiring wing, ^^ 

Still skims along the ocean's troubled breast, 

And safely steers above each foaming crest 

As the prophetic herald glances by, 

Th' anxious mariner knows that danger 's nigh, 

Consults the compass, whose unerring pole 

Still truly points to one unchanging goal ; 

Anddst the awful terrors of the main, 

Though shaken ofi, it trembles home again : 

Amalfi's needle lights the pilot's way, ^®^ 

Though mirk the night, — ^unseen the pole-star's ray. 

£ 
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The gallant crew obey the given word, 
And each brave heart with energy is stirred, 
To guide the trosty helm, secure each sail, 
And arm the baric to meet the threatViing gale, 
That, traitor-like, assumes a gentler guise. 
Calming its fiiiy into murmuring sighs : — 
The lure succeeds too well — with outspread wings 
The &ted vessel to destruction springs. 
Welcoming fondly the deceitfid breeze, 
That, e'en now deepening, sweeps along the seas — 
A storm succeeds, and, with resistless blast. 
Bends like a sapling twig her firm-set mast; 
And the strained sails she lately bore so fair 
Flutter in shreds beneath the lightning's glare, 
Whose fork'd glance darts athwart the firmament 
Terrific torch-light to the storm's descent ; 
While fitful winds that dirge-like moan and wail. 
Or wrathfiil lash the waves with strengthened gale, 
Answer the awfiil thunder-peals that sweep 
In volumed echoes o'er the surging deep : 
Nearer and nearer each succeeding crash — 
More bright and blinding every lurid flash, 
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That with its transient histre biings to view 
The struggling, baffled, yet undaunted crew ; 
Who, laboring on, try every art to save 
The gallant vessel from an Ocean*grave. 
Though dangers thicken round their fearfol way, 
'Midst warring eliements that strive for sway, 
Their hearts with dauntless courage are embued, 
That still supports them brave and unsubdued ; 
'Mid scenes that might e'en them with terror stir. 
Where mighty cables rend like gossamer, ^^^^ 
Floating as idly o'er the stormy seas, 
As the light web upon the summer breeze : 
While on some hidden rock the bark is driven, 
The rudder £atils — ^ihe noble mast is riven ; 
Darkness, and storm, and biUovrir seas around. 
Whose mountain-waves with hoaiy foam axe crowned; 
The bark, that like a sea-bird winged the tide. 
And bore her noble freight with queenly pride, — 
Leaping the wild waves as she sailed along, — 
A fitting theme for glad exulting song, — 
Seeming to claim the blue depths for her own, 
Her boimdless empire, — ^her triumphant throne,— 

£2 
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That mighty floating fortrem of the deep. 

Round which in rain did threat\iing squadrons sweep-— 

That gallant baik shall greet no coming mom, 

Her conquering standard shall no more be borne 

In proud defiance^ floating toward ibe skies, 

While fiiery clotids ef battle's incense rise, 

As if in homage to that rainbow-star 

Which shed its rays o^r glofions Tra&lgar,-— 

Where ftite cirdained his bifght career to cease 

Who awed the very elements to peace:— ^*^ 

But when the H^aeo^ wizard sway was past, 

Burst fearless forth the storm, and sweeping Uast ; 

Pealed the load tiitttid^, tiirongh the dax%: clouds 

spread, 
As natore's pall aboTe Ae mighty dead ;— - 
That Engla^ to fbturity mig^ teil 
How Ocean mourned when gloriotis Nelson fell ! ^*^ 

Yon gallant vessel, that hath dared the ^fight. 
And borne aloft her pemHms floatmg bright. 
Triumphant and )liajestic trod tibe seas. 
And met un^caAed ** the battle and the breeze," 
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Unaided, lone, amidst the billows wide, 
Yields to tlie tempeeffn sway her queenly pride ; 
Ingolfed beneath the cold and yawning wave. 
Brave hearts have firand a lone and early grave : 
But oh ! what nobler tomb can claim the free, 
Than thy unfathom'd depths, thou mighty Sea ! 

I gaze upon the Sea-bird's guttering wings. 
And fancy on their snowy plumes she brings 
Rich perfumed sighs from those fiedr sunny isles 
Where summer's radiance ev^ brightly smiles. 
And all is loveliness; — where slgr — earth — air, 
Each seems most splendid whUe we're gazing there. 
And birds are not the only things that float, 
On sunny wing, from those &ir climes remote, — 
Bringing to ua of this more chilly zone, 
A thousand glories, beauties of their own. 
I The crowding sail, in distance glancing white. 
Like a bright star now glads the anxious sight ; 
Where the last faintly sun-hued billows lie. 
Seeming to blend and mingle with the sky 
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See the fair vision into light emerge. 

Child of the cloud, and nursling of the surge. 

Waking to being on th* horizon's verge, 

And changing oil, a» transient simbursts sweep 

The heaving bosom of her native deep. 

In silv'ry radiance, or in darksome shade, 

By varying gales in gentle sport arrayed. 

Pursuing silently her calm career, 

A winged creature of another sphere. 

See, as she nearer comes, the billows wheel 

In circling eddies round her arrowy keel ! 

See, how she cleaves the waves, and skims along. 

While in her wake a line of foam is flung, 

GemmM with light rainbow-bubbles that display 

Their faiiy hues amid the dancing spray ; 

And flags and pennons lightly, gaily stream, 

Their colours glitt'ring in the sunny beam ; 

As though, lit up with joy, they hailed the breeze. 

Wafting earth's softest perfumes o'er the Seas. 

She nears the shore : expectant friends now flock 
To mark her progress from the loftiest rock ; 
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And tears of gladness dim their glisf ning eyes, 

While cries of welcome rend the azure skies ; 

And busy Fancy, with their deep love blent, 

Her magic vision to the group hath lent ; 

And each essays, with wondrous power, to scan 

The form to which their fondest wishes ran ; 

Painting the look of each &miliar face, 

Ere yet one feature they can really trace : 

And kercheifs wave, and scar& aloft are flung. 

While hope and fear are rife on every tongue^ 

The eager maidens, too, all smiles and sighs, 

Gaze on the bark with longing, dubious eyes, 

Pond'ring if by-gone hours have been forgot 

Amid the sailor's ever-varying lot, — 

If they return as fond, as true in heart, 

As when from that loved shore fate bade them part, — 

And duty urged them on their bold career. 

Despite the rising sigh, and gath'ring tear, — 

Vowing no eyes would shed so dear a ray 

As those whose smiles should greet their homeward way; 

Deeming that all their dreams of future bliss. 

Had vanished in the last, sad, parting kiss. 
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May joy flit round jre, joung bright itt«iden-b«iid» 
When yon brare crew regain their native strand : 
Aye, gaze, — on that gay hark each fond glance rest, 
With wordless, quiv'ring lip, and heaving breast ; 
While bright unbidden tears are dashed aside, 
That dim your view across the gleaming tide. 
Oh ! may those tears, that now are tinged with grief, 
Be shed to give the o'erjoyed heart relief 
When from all doubt and dread each soul is firee. 
And friends ore welcomed from the fearful Sea. 

What glorious records of our changing world 
On thee, vast Ocean, are like scrolls unfrirrd ! 
Records, enshrining many a laurelled name 
Of distant ages in their stores of frune; 
Yet e^en might they but transient homage claim. 
Had we not thee still spread before our eyes. 
While on thy rolling waves proud visions rise; — 
Visions of glory, day-dreams of the past. 
That still on thee a sacred halo cast. 
Lighting our memories back to times of old, 
And deeds that now as fabulous are told ; 
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Recalling all the great, the good, the brave, 
Whose thrcme of glory was the Ocean-ware,— 
Who lived, fbngfat, died on thee, and went to rest 
In th J embrace, as on a parent's breast ; 
While storm, wind, tempest, and the beating snrge. 
Sing o'er the hero's couch his fitting dirge. 

What thotisands of unmarked, unthought-of graves 
Lie, calm and deep, beneath thy heaving waves ! 
Far from his Mndred and ancestral dome. 
The wand'rer finds a sepulchre and home : 
No lying marble here can tell the spot. 
Or bear a name that else had been forgot, 
Or tell of noble deeds that ne'er were known 
Till read upon the eulogistic stone. 
Which, eminent 'midst all that round it rise, 
Stands proudly in the house of God — and lies : 
If his own wisdom, virtue, gain not fame. 
Why need a church be cumbered with his name ? 
And if his mem'ry be retained — revered. 
If acts of goodness, worth, his life endeared. 
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And with bright talents of the mind were blent^ 
What reck such spirits of a monument ? 
Who would his memory from obUvion save 
May find means nobler than a costly grave ; 
For true affection sheds not one more tear 
O'er plumed palls than on the lowliest bier : 
*Ti8 impious mock'ry thus to deck the sod. 
Whoso spirit stands before an outraged God— 
What recks that man of forms his wealth hath won, 
While trembling for the evil he hath done ? 
Tis vain, vain worldly show and empty pride, 
Which piety would shun and sense deride. 
Wlieno'or death's placid sleep shall fall o'er me. 
May I be cradled in thy waves — O Sea ! 
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TINTERN ABBEY, 

IN FOUR SONNETS. 

The rnin speaks that sometime it was a worthy building. 

Shakhpiahi. 

Come like shadows, so depart.— -TZ^u/. 

I. 

I DID not visit thee " by pale moonlight" — ^*^ 

i needed not the midnighf s lonely hour 
^ To add its spells unto thy wondrous power, 
And people with strange form and airy sprite 

Sliush flilent cloister — each deserted aisle. 

The noonday dun beamed on thee, but his smile 
Told of thy prouder days. I could not dream, — 

And yet a visidnary band arose, 

*lfid solemn music^s thrilling swell and close, 
A silent, shadowy train: the taper's gleam 
FUfiilly o'er monastic forms was shed, 

O'er mitreM abbot, and the lengthened line 

Of dark-cowled monks, that bent around the shrine. 
Still, calm, and voiceless as the slumbering dead. 
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II. 

They passed away — that strange and solemn train : 
The pealing music murmured through the trees, 
Breathing its faint farewell upon the breeze. 

And to its distant home returned again. 

They passed away — the sun-beams brightly shone,^ 
And o'er me smiled the cloudless, azure sky, 
Where late the fretted roof's proud cauopy 

Rose o'er the torch-lit crowd. I was alone: — 
Where late the golden censers high had flung 

Their fragrant clouds aroimd the imaged throne, 
The wall-flower shed its perfiime, as it clung 

And waved in wild luxuriance o'er the stone 

Chafed by the storms of years; an emblematic bloom, 
A halo-coronal of light o'er grandeur's tomb. 
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III. 

Around me all was calm and still; the wind, 
Even that *^ chartered brawler,^' seemed to feel 
A strange, unwonted awe, and strove to steal 

With gentler voice amid the hills that shrined 

A scene so tranquil. Th' ivy's foliage twined 
The air-hung arch — the column's lofty height, 
Wreathing fantastically round the light 

And traceried shaft, ^^ that seemed too frail to bear 

One circling change of seasons, yet can dare 
The wintry storms and tempests in their might. 
Surviving ages. While yon sculptured knight, ^^ 

With falchion, helmed brow, and hauberkM breast, 
Unknown, defaced and prostrate lies, despite 

His lineage high, proud name, and noble crest. 
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IV. 

On his carved shield the mos9 and. lichens gaj 
Bear on each leaf a volume of deep thought 
And meditation — solemn^ yet overwrought 

With dreams and fantasies in strange array; 
Now sad and moumfbl — anon, fancy-firaught, 

And calling up, as with the wizard's sway, : 

Scenes of a distant and a mightier day, 
That, e'en as dreams and visions of the nighty 
Flee hence for ever witli the morning light. 

Borne on by circling ages, passed away 
To the dim confines of oblivion's wave; 

And now wake only 'neath the tramsient ray 

« 

That memory's beacon sheds, as o'er a grave,— ^ 
Calling them back to life, firom darkness and decay. 
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WITH tAMknOVBf COMPOSED FOB AND IN0CBIBKD TO 

T&B BABON PAOANINI. 

Enwf dotb Mtril •• its sb^de purMie» 

And, like the thtdow, proves the substtnce tnie. 

Fort, 

I. 

Great hero of the fiddlestick l^— whose swaj 
(Ter half the world asserts its wizard might| 
Enchaining ears with almost crazed delight. 

And rapture passing words: — great master, say 

Art oi this worth or Mother, far away I 
Art thou, indeed, a disembodied sprite, 
^ Bevisiting the glimpses or*^-jw#W^A^-^ 

** Making night*^ musical ?^0r dost thou play 
Wiih human finger each surpassmg strain. 

Which firom that wand of pQwer, thy fiddle-bow. 
Flies forth like sound's swift lightning, — then again 

Melts, soft as distant vespers, or the flow 

Of glad, bright streams that sparkle o*er the plain^ 

Or solemn dirges, wailing faint and low,-— > 

G 
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II. 

Then bursting forth, as with the trumpefs blast, 

Loud, shrill, and spirit-stirring ? They do say 
Things ^^ passing strange** of thee— and round thee cast 

Dim shades and tragic my sfries ; — therefore, prajy 
** Most potent, grave, and gifted signer,** tell 

If Orpheus was anoth^ name for thee ? 
And if, whene'er thou play*d*8t by mount or dell» 

Whirled round in one vast waltz, rock, stream^ and 
tree? 
And have you really such choice fiddlestrings ? ^^' 

When do you reckon on a fresh supply ? 
Suppose you should be out of these queer things 

Before another Pope should choose to die — 
Can*t you contrive, by some dark midnight spell. 
To make the Czar of Russia's do as well ? 
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III. 

Some 8af you are indeed the wandering Jew ; 

Others (whom / beUere are in the dark 
In all they speculate and say of you) 

Vow that you hid your fiddle in the ark. 
And played away the deluge : — ^is it true ? 

Did you on Ararat, then, disembark. 
And, with a grand march, marshal forth the crew 

Of divers kinds, from elephant to lark ? 
Perhaps you recollect some little air 

Composed about that time ? Some say you were 
With good King David when his royal dance, 

As Byron says, " excited some remark.'' 
Others, with equal passion for romance, 
Declare youVe studied sorcery in France ! 
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And thdt his Majesty of et>on wing, 

From oat his torrid realms ascending, fleW| 
Mysterious Pdganini ! to teach you 
The art of fiddling on a single string. 
And from its slender frame such tones to bring 
As pass mere human skill. Thus Enyy fain 
Would Genius erer with her slander stain. 
And, mean in art and aim, essay to fling 

A cloud upon the height she cannot gain,— - 
Like wasps, which yield not honey, yet can stingy 
Oh ! that my lay were worthier to sing 

The power, the beauty of thy wondVous strain^ 
And execrate the malice that can cling 
To one " whose like we ne'er shall hear again !** 
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FLOWERS. 

Ye are the stars of Earth — ye giorious things ! 
And as yoor Aier kbMfaergem the i>i(^t, 
So ye, with hues fike rainbows, yet more bright. 
Gladden the dtfy — and, as each sunburst flings 
More wide your nectared leares, where laboring sings 
The honey-aeeldng bee, or in gay flight 
Hovers the dainty butterfly, we might 
Deem ye^ too, insects — ^birds— -without their wings. 
Ye a/re the stars of Earth — and dear to me 
Is each small twinkling gem that wanders free 
*Mid glade or woodland, or by murmuring stream, 
For ye to me are more than sweet or fair-^ 
I love ye for the memoes that ye bear 
Of by-gone hours, whose bliss was but a dream. 
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ON A PICTURE OF TYRE, 

PAINTED BT MR. T. CBESWICK. 

And such thou wert, proud city of the East ! 

When, 'midst the mightiest of fhe earth, thy name 

Was blazoned in the dazzling scroll of Fame ; 
And men gazed on theei as. thy pomp increased. 

Deeming thy grandeur must be aye the same : 
I see thee now, as they beheld thee, in thy " pride 

Of place,'' with thy high, frowning, and nugestic 
fanes 

Of idol-worship; with thy fertile, simlit plains. 
And glorious Ocean,—- like an Eastern bride. 

Gemmed with the wealth that proudly she sustains — 
But where are now thine empire, wealth, and power ? 

Thy vaunted grandeur and eternised fame ? — 
Oblivion claims them — ^like the transient flower 

That dies, and whispers — ^beauty's but a nafne 1 
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And nany a restless hour outvatched each star ; 
And morning came, and still thou wert aCur. 
Oh ! bow the chill blast on my bosom blew,— 
And day broke dreary on my troubled view ; 
And still I gazed and gazed-— and not a prow 
Was granted to my tears— my truth««.my vow. 

CoHSAia. 

There be bright fiues in the busy hall,— 
Bowls on the board, and banners on the wall ; 
Far checkering o'er the pictured window plays 
The unwonted faggot's hoq;>iteble blaze :- 
And gay retainers gather round the hearth. 
With tongues all kwdness, and with eyes ail mirth. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 



The Baron's castle was tall and strong. 

Like the cliff whence it proudly rose ; 
And loudly the sea-breeze round it sung. 

Ere hushed into calm repose. 
On the rocky verge of that wave-beat shore 

^Twas the cloud-wreathed mountain's crest ; 
And the timid peasants, in time of yore, 

Had named it the " Eagle's nest :" — 
And he who sought this wild abode 

Was an eagle, in thought and soul ; 
And, scorning the world's weak, shallow crowd, 

He fled from its base control. 

H 
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No youthful heir his heart beguiled 

Of its griefs and sorrows keen; 
lie had but one fair gentle child. 

The Ladye Ernestine. 
The Ladye's bower was bright and gay. 

As a Peri*s fairy grot ; 
And shining with gems is her rich array, — 

How happy and gladsome her lot ! 
Happy ? — doth happiness weep alone ? 

And is gladness so still and mute ? 
And have wintry winds a softer tone 

Than the silvery chords of her lute ? 
For her radiant garb she doth not care. 

Nor her jewelled coronal, — 
That severed lock of raven hair 

Is dearer than them all ; 
That cherished curl was fondly given, 

With a lover's parting kiss : 
For their joys, like the severed curl, were riven, 

And left her only this. 
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One summer-inom, in a gallant barque 

Tliat bounded over the sea, 
They bore him away — oh ! how sad and dark 

Was the lone one's destiny ! 
All day she looked from her casement high 

Across the billowy deep ; 
And midnight brought to her tearful eye 

No rest — she could not sleep : — 
She feared a storin in each fleecy cloud 

That sailed 'neath the azure skies, 
And trembled lest winds and tempests loud 

O'er the changefril sea should arise. 

The Baron sought for his daughter's hand 

An equal in power and fame — 
One who could ample wealth command, 

And a lofty linfeage claim ; 
Sut to each noble, who wooed her there 

On lowly bended knee. 
No answer deigned the Ladye fair. 

But gazed o'er the deep blue sea. 
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She gazed for one who came not back, 

Though so oft from her IcSty bower 
She had watched for his vesseVs returning track. 

Through many a lonely hour. 
And thej saw that her heart was not for them. 

Nor her fairy grace and beauty — 
And they left her, and vowed for the peerless gem 

A champion^s gallant duty. 
Yet the spirit of many a warrior bold 

Was deeply and sorely tried. 
To bear from the castle a glance so cold, 

Instead of a blooming bride. 
The Ladye's cheek grew still more pale, 

And her deep blue eyes grew dim, 
As she vainly watched each glittering sail, 

And wept aud prayed for him. 
Her father grieved, but relented not. 

Nor recalled the wanderer home ; 
He vowed no mean adventurer's lot 

Near his princely name should come. 

* * * * 
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One stormj night, the warder told 

That a stranger crayed for rest 
And shelter withm from the blast so cold 

That fiurowed the Ocean's breast: — 
'^ Haste, ope the gate,'* the Baron cried, 

'^ And with welcome the stranger bless ; 
'^ And bring him in to the glad hearth-side, 

** While the board with cheer ye dress ; 
*^ And faggots pile on the waning fire, 

^^ That the blaze shine clear and bright ; 
'^ For the revers mirth most rise yet higher 

** O'er the brawling storm to-night. 

^ ^ 4if ^ 

** Sir Stranger, we deem by your harp and guise 

" Ye must play the minstrel well ; 
'^ Come, a gallant song about Ladye's eyes, 

^* Or a hunt or tourney tell." 
The Minstrel sung, and the theme was Love, — 

Of its griefs and sorrows keen : 
And the Baron cried, — " By the powers above, 

" He shall sing to my Ernestine ! 
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" Nay, why dost start ? — ^thou need'st not feaf, 

" No imperious dame is she — 
" But a fairy thing, 'twixt a smile and tear, 

" A young dove — (were her heart as free !)— ^ 
*' She is mournful now, but music's voice 

" May her dormant spirit stir ; 
" And see that each chord of thy harp rejoiccT 

" In the lay it shall pour to her.'* 

* * ik ^ 

He entered — the Ladye sat pensive ther^, 

In sorrow and loneliness ; 
And twined round her finger so slight and fafit 

Was the cherished raven tress. 
She turned not away her steadfast look 

From the surging and billowy sea, 
Though in the storm each firm tower shook,- 

And the blast howled bitterly. 
And the harper well nigh his task forgot 

In gazing upon her face ; 
For he thought she hallowed the lonely spot 

With subdued and gentle grace* 
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He took his liarp, and with falf ring touch 

A few sad chords awoke ; 
And as he played, a transient flush 

O'er her pallid features broke — 
And then he tried a livelier lay, — 

A strain of the times of old, 
Her bright eyes turned, but their startled ray 

Was fixed on a Cross of Gold, 
Which glittered above his homely vest. 

From a costly jewelled chain 
That would better become a princely breast 

Than a garb so coarse and plain. 
One moment more the Ladye gazed. 

Then swiftly, wildly sprung 
To the Minstrel's feet, and her eyes upraised. 

As imploringly she clung, 
" Speak ! — quickly tell ! — ^for his fate I feel 

" Must all be known to thee ; 
" If he gave that gem, he would then reveal 

" That 'twas worn, loved, giv'n by me : 
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^^ And if, as this heart has oft foretold, 

^^ Hope for ever must quit my breast, 
^^ In mercy tell, and the grave so cold 

^^ Shall hush my despair to resf 
But, while she hid her streaming ^es, 

The stranger flung aside 
A bard's unwonted and rude disg^oise, 

And stood in a warrior's pride. 
** Ernestine !" he whispered — ^that murmur low 

Was fraught with magic charms ; 
O'er cheek and bosom the roses glow, — 

She is clasped in his circling arms. 

** Mine own fair girl ! — and didst thou not 

^* Remember the form of thy lover ? 
^* Why, even this gem had a happier lot, 

^^ For its gleam thou didst first discover — 
*' Nay, do not chide, for I've much to ask, 

" And the churlish time rolls on ; 
^^ Thou must know I have had a vent'rous task, 

" But 'tis o'er — and the goal is won. 
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" And listen, my love, IVe a fearless barque 

"As e'er flew 'neaih the stormy skies ; 
" The tempest wanes, and the night is dark, 

^* Nay, turn not away thine eyes ; 
" But, if indeed thou hast loved me well, 

" If the exile is dear to thee, 
" Then let one sweet word thy fondness tell, — 

" Let it say, — thou wilt fly with me* 
" IVe been told how oft thou hast grieved and wept, 

" And e'en joyed that thou wert sad ; 
** For to my lone spirit no hope was left, 

^^ And it would not have thee glad : 
*' Come, say thou'rt mine, and our barque shall flee 

" Like a bird to her native shore, 
^^ Where a southern clime, shall welcome thee, 

*^ And the bloom to thy cheek restore : 
** Where the cloudless skies are so bright and blue 

"That they smiled on me like thine eyes; 

" And if they wept, though they rarely do, 

" I thought of thy tears and sighs : 

I 
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*^ For the wanderer found a home so fur, 

*^ Though not the land of his birth, 
^^ That but one joy failed— /Ay presence there, 

^^ Had made it a heaven on earth.*' 

The Ladye looked on his beaming face, 

And his eager and flashing eye, 
And the princely pride of that form <^ grace. 

With a warrior's bearing high. 
Can ye blame a maiden who Iotcs that fonn. 

And the heart that could bravely dare 
The Baron's wrath, and the whelming storm. 

For the sake of his Ladye fair? 
Are ye young who read this tale of mine i 

Beloved and lovely, too ? 
Then tell me, an' if h^ place were thine. 

What would — what could ye do ? 
^^ Consent, and fly I" methinks I hear, 

^^ And become the warrior's Bride ! 
^^ With such love can the maiden have ought to fear ? 

" For what is the worid beside ?" 
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So pondered the trusting Etnesdae ; 

Then gave — ^then withdrew her hand, 
As she thought of the l^aron's anguish keen, 

And she in a distant land. 






No, Reginald ! — ^no — I will not fly, 
Twould break my father^s heart : 
** I will pray for thee — ^love thee — and lonely die — 

^^ But I dare not thus depart ! 
*^ His image would haunt me wherever I go, 

^^ With a look that I could not bear; 
^^ 'Twould reproach the ingrate whose will laid low 

" A parent's silvery hair. 
^^Oh ! tell me not that he's {Hroud and stem, 

" For he never is thus to me ; 
'' His kindnesses now alone return, 

" He ne'er refused aughi-^save thee ; 
^^ And though this dearest boon's denied, 

" His love I can ne'er forget ; 
*' And when vainly my constant heart he hath tried, 

** Perhaps he'll relent e'en yet : 

I 2 
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^^ But I cannot leave him m^ age alone^ 

^^ Who so fondly hath watched mj youth ; 
^^ I should hear his curse in the wind's low moan,. 

^^ On the renegade's broken truth ; 
" Then leave me — while yet ye safely may^ 

" Nor tempt my de^p love more ; 
^^ But think on the lone one when far away^ 

^^ On a brighter and sunnier shore ; 
" And never deem that another's vow 

" Breaks tliy love's holy spell ; 
^' I have still t]iis curl from thy noble brow, 

^* Heaven shield thee, my love — ^Farewell I'* 

Oh ! 'twas bravely said — ^but she strove in vain. 

Her sorrow to repress ; 
For thoughts glanced through her bewildered brain. 

Of her former loneliness; 
And torrents of bitter heart-wrung . tears 

Her resolute words belied, 
While Reginald reasoned away her fears. 

And prayed her to be his bride. 

'F 'jf 'F 'K 
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The storm had ceased, — the night was dark, — 

The warders shimbering lay, 
As the strangers gaHant and fearless barque 

From the ** Eagle's nest^ bore away; 
She sailed like a wing'd cloud o'er the sea, 

As homeward her brave crew hied, 
And leaped o'er the waves exultingly, 

With the freight of her Chieftain's Bride. 
She flew like an eagle of ocean along, 

On her swift and arrowy flight ; 
And far from the castle so tall and strong 

Bore the Ladye, ere morning's light. 

* * * * 

The old man sate in that fairy bower, 

Though the queen of its grace was gone ; 
And cursed his love of pride and power. 

That such loneliness had won. 
He sate and gazed, — ^like his Ernestine, 

With a hope in each passing sail ; 
Trembling at storms, as though she had been 

Exposed to each piercing gale ; 
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And the Baron could then too late relent^ 

When his loved one came not back ; 
And vainly his trusty vassals sent. 

To trace her stealthy track. 
*Twas now his only resting-place. 

The tower where she watched and wept ; 
As he prayed once more for her fond embrace. 

Ere on Death's chill couch he slept. 
Oh ye, who seek for a darling child 

An unloved, though noble mate. 
Take warning, and be not by wealth beguiled, 

But think on the Baron's fate: 
All worldly riches are empty, vain. 

When given where love is not ; 
And are looked upon but as the galling chain 

Of a prisoned captive's lot. 

9if ^ ^ ^ 

* 

The glad Spring came with smiles and bloom. 

And the birds sang forth again ; 
But they brought no joy to the Baron's gloom, 

He remembered a softer strain : 
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The Summer came, with genial ray, 

And flow'rs 'neath the sky's bright hue ; 
But he knew a cheek than the rose more gay, 

An eye, than the heavens more blue : 
And Autumn flung her mantle brown, 

O'er wooded vale and hill; 
The Baron looked on his golden com, 

But her tresses were brighter still : 
And Winter came, when both mountain-crest 

And valley were white with snow ; 
E'en they would look dim by her spotless breast. 

More pure than aught below. 

« » « « 

But much were the vassals one night amazed. 

Round the castle's height, to mark 
Bright beacon-fires that ruddily blazed. 

And shone o'er the waters dark ; 
They ne'er had beheld such joyous sign 

Since their youthftd Ladye fled. 
For her home hisid seemed a deserted shrine, 

Whose gladness and mirth were dead ; 
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And the Baxon a changed and aged man 

Had been from that fatal day, 
And tears o'er his careworn cheeks oil ra% 

Since his ^^ young dove ^ had flown away^ 

With curious haste the vassals sought 

The castle^s noble hall. 
To learn what tidings of joy were brought^ 

That for such bright welcome call 3 
And they paused in wonder, and listening stood 

AiS they gained the portal high, 
For within all seemed in mirthful mood, 

Banquetting merrily : 
The lofty roof of the hall resounded 

With th' minstrel-harp's glad strain ; 
And light forms through the gay dance bounded, 

For happiness woke again. 
The Baron sate in his place of pride, 

As he was wont of yore ; 
Beside him a lovely and youthful Bride, 

With a chief who a Gold Cross wore j 
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And each bent a glance of fondness deep 

O'er a fair child's gentle rest. 
Who, 'midst all the mirth, bad sunk to sleep 

On the Ladye's swanlike breast. 
And, sooth, 'twere ao easy task to say 

Which were more bright and fair — 
The gems that shone in her rich array. 

Or the boy who lay pillowed there. 
Doth any ask whence the Ladye came 

Whose presence difiused such joy ? 
Or what was the noble chieftain's name ? 

And whose the slumbering boy ? 
If they do ask, — why then in vain 

Have they glanced my legend o'er; 
And I can but bid them read again 

More carefidly than before. 

And now we bid a kind farewell,— 
Fair Dames, — ^brave Knights. — ^Adieu 1 

May each find in their need sucn a harper's spell, 
And affection as staunch and true. 

K 
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THE CHRISTMAS WREATH. 



Come, bring us gay wreaths for the Banquet-hall, 
Where the festal melodies softly fall ; 
Where fairy-like feet shall so swiftly glance. 
And lovely forms flit through the joyous dance : 
Haste — bring us bright wreaths of the fairest flowers,- 
But the rose blooms only in summer bowers ; 
The lily and wood-bine, so fair and frail. 
Scent only the breath of the summer-gale ; 
And the glory and light of each floral gem 
Have flown from the withered and leafless stem. 
And the fragrance and beauty around them cast. 
Have shrunk and died 'neath the wintry blast — 
Like the parasite-friends that, smiling, crowd 
Round our path when life's sky is without a cloud, 
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And btisk in the sunny and cheering ray, 

But, if tempests arise, flee far away, 

And coldly and heartlessly then deride 

The beings they worshipped when power, and pride. 

And wealth, and the world's renown were theirs : 

Such feeling no change of fortune bears ; 

But, like birds of passage, that take their flight 

From our chilly zone to climes more bright. 

When winter around us his mantle flings, 

They swiftly spread their radiant wings 

For a sunnier shore, and hover there ; 

But, when Uie land shall bloom bright and fedr, 

Then back they flee with rejoicing song. 

With selfish heart and flattering tongue. 

Then are there no flowers a wreath to twine 
For the festive cheer and the sparkling wine ? 
No emblem-chaplet to deck the hall 
Where triumphant melodies sweetly fall ? 
No garland to nestle 'mid golden hair, 
Or in raven-braids over foreheads fair ? 
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Yes ; tliough flowers desert us, and roses die, 
A wreath we'll twine beneath winter's sky ; 
A wreath whose glories unfading last 
Through the snow-drift's chill and the with'ring blast; 
A wreath that, like friendship's unflinching heart, 
Can see all the sunshine of life depart, 
And still ripen on to a warmer hue, 
Though the frowning skies are no longer blue ; 
And still remain verdant, and brightly wave 
O'er the lily's sleep and the rose's grave. 
Then twine we the holly's unfading leaf, 
Nor mourn for flowers — their reign is brief — 
But, hey ! for the holly, with berries so bright : 
Haste ! twine we the holly for Christmas night ! 

Yes ; chaplets of holly shall deck the hall 
Where music's witcheries merrily fall ; 
Where the gay laugh blends with the gladsome song, 
And the sylph-like dancers go bounding along ; 
Where the bright flame bums on the social hearth, 
And the hall resounds with the voice of mirth ; 
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And the board is spread with its goodliest cheer 
For the merriest time of the circling year ; 
When friends long severed rejoicing meet, 
And smiles of welcome each wanderer greet ; 
While the aged tell of their youthful prime, 
And recall glad scenes of the *' olden time,** — 
Remembering with pleasure they once were young. 
They listen to each happy laughing tongue ; 
And urge the light-hearted and joyous train 
To raise the song and the festive strain. 

Then chaplets of holly well twine to-nighf, 
Wliere red lips are smiling and eyes axe bright ; 
Where the maiden^s cheek bums with a deeper dye 
At love's gentle whisper and trembling sigh ; 
Where affection's holiest feelings dwell, 
And where mem'ry's gaze is a sacred spell. 
And is there no other bright evergreen bough 
To blend with our Christmas chaplet now ? 
Yes ; the laurel of fame shall enwreath the dome, 
And a diadem weave for our childhood's home ; 
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And the ivjy that staunchest and finnest friend. 

That hastens its succouring arm to lend 

To the ruined fSEuie, where in youth it clung, 

And its pliant tendrils in sport were flung : — 

When the sinking buttress and mouldering tower 

Seem only the spectres of former power. 

Then the ivy clusters around the wall, 

And for tapestry waves in the moss-grown hall. 

Striving in beauty and youth to dress 

The desolate place in its loneliness ; — 

In all seasons the ivy is green and bright, — 

Then twine we the ivy for Christmas-night. 

Our garland is wreathed — there's the laurel of fame, 
The ivy, and holly, that charmed name ; 
And chaplets are crowning each radiant brow. 
That gleams round the genial bright hearth now ; 
Our garland is wreathed for the Christmas fare. 
The winter's gifts are all blended there. 
'^ Nay, maiden, I still look around in vain 
^'For one magical link of the emblem-chain; 
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" One spell-bound branch I vainly seek, — 

" Why does that deep rose o'er-mantle thy cheek ? 

** Is that branch so perilous, maiden, to thee, 

** That not even a leaf in thy garland we see ? 

^^ Nor its pearly berries, like frozen dew, 

" To blend with the holly's more brilliant hue? 

** Who twines a-chaplet for Christmas-night, 

^^ And omits its ancient and wonted rite ? 

" Then hasten to bring in the missletoe-bough, — 

*^ Ah, our Christmas wreaths Are completed now !" 
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TO A VIOLET, 



G-ATHERED ON CHRTSTMAS-DAY. 



And on old Hyem*^ chin and icy crown 
A fragrant cbaplet of sweet summer bude 
Is, as in mock'ry, set. 

SUAKSPKARK* 



Fair child of the Spring, 
Loved gem of the year, 
Why thy fragrance fling 
Amid Winter drear ? 
Each kindred flower hath veiled her head^ 
E'en the Autumn daisy is closed and dead. 
Dost come because Summer's bright, laughing sky 
Can no more with thy sapphire radiance vie ? 
Nor, when breathing thy scent through the leafless vale, 
No roses their rival perfumes exhale ? 
And com'st thou, loved flower, mine eyes to greet, 
Because thou art alone, the fair — the sweet ? 

L 2 
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I know thou art oft 
Passed carelesslj by, 

And the hue so soft 
Of thine azure eye 
Gleams unseen, unsought, in its leafy bower. 
While the heartless prefer some statelier flowar, 
That they eagerly cull, and, when faded, fling 
Away, with rude hand, as a worthless thing. 
Not such is thy fate : not thy beauty's gift 
Alone bids thee from thy bower be reft ; 
Not thy half-closing, dewy, and deep-blue eye ; 
But the charm that doth not with beauty die. 
Tis thy mild, soft fragrance makes thee so dear. 
Thou loveliest gem of the floral year ! 

And with joy, sweet flower, 

I welcome thee here. 
While dark clouds lour. 
And winds sound drear. 
The "Christmas Wreath" hath entwined my brow, 
But the Violet smiles in that chaplet now. 
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Sweet wand'rer ! — gladly I greet thy form 

'Mid the loud, shrill blast, and the wintry storm. 

Thou callest up visions of happier times — 

Thou tellest of sunnier, southern climes — 

Thou paintest bright pictures to Memory's eye, 

Of bliss-fraught hours for ever gone by — 

Thou speak'st of the distant — the lost — the dear; — 

Thine azure is dimmed by a grief-fraught tear; 

Yet I will not be sad, for thou tellest to me 

Of returning Spring and returning glee. 
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. THE ^-EAR'S LAST NIGHT; 
THE YEAR'S FIRST MORN. 

1833—4. 

The last night of the year, — the ebbing year, — 
That, like a wave retreating from the strand, 
E'en like a wave — so much — no more — ^retires, 
Its short existence o'er, and in the Sea, 
The Ocean of the Past, is lost for ever ! 

The last night of the year ! — the bygone year ! — 
How many thoughts are crowded in that one ! 
The joy — the bright, the minute-bursts of joy, 
Of happiness beyond the power of words 
For utt'rance or description ; these return 
Amid the shadowy spectres of the past, 
And, as the heart thrills wildly in the dream 
Of time-devoured bliss — each cherished glance. 
Cherished by memory — ekch half-whispered word- 
Each smile that shone for me alone, returns 
In visioned rapture. Real joy fades fleetly. 
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And mine hath passed away — ^perchance, for ever ! 
Like an expiring light, whose fitful gleams 
Shine momentarily bright, then sink in gloom- 
So transient is joy's gladsome voice to me ; 
Others around me hear it — revel in it — 
Yet I am ever sad. 

The dying year ! 
Its checquered sand is run — grief hath been mine: 
The sable-coloured grains that slowly fall. 
And heavy, leave a furrowed track behind. 
Sorrow, and loneliness, and care, and pain. 
Each hath the past year poured upon my heart. 
Till it was breaking with excess of woe ; 
And yet I bid it farewell with a sigh, 
For some bright hours it gave — but they are gone. 
The past o'erwhelms them. 

'Tis the year's last night ! 
How many now 'mid pleasure's giddy train. 
Exulting in the banquet, dance, and song. 
With strange wild merriment and thoughtless glee, 
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Give hurrying Time new wings, and bid him fly 
With tenfold swiftness, though his speed but tend 
To hurl them to perdition ! 

And I have been 
Gayest among the gay on such a night ! 
'Mid the wild mazes of the whirling dance 
None with more buoyant exultation flew — 
No heart more free from thought or care than mine — 
Yet then I deemed it not. No lip then wore 
A smile that truer told the joy within — 
No eye, that, whether peaceful closed in sleep. 
Unbroken then by tears, — or laughing out 
Its young and innocent glee — no eye e'er gave 
More mirror-like the feelings of a soul. 
But changes have come o'er that gleesome girl, — 
The eye looks coldly, where it fain would glow 
With unrepressed afiection and delight; 
The lip oft smiles while heaves the breast with grie^ 
Perchance with anger — scorn — disdain — pride — hate! 

The world hath taught that guileless girl such things. 

* ^ 4fr ^ 
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The year*8 last night — 
The yeax^s^rst morn I Doth it bring weal or woe ? 
With cypress or with roses is it crowned? ' 
What heralds it — a dirge, or festive strain ? 
Hark, a glad peal awakes ! each spire rings out 
With merry chime unto the clear young mom, — 
Clear and. star-lighted ; and the shrill-tongued bells 
Fill with their laughing voices all the air. 
The wind is high and changing. Listen, now ! 
Far, far away is wafted every tone. 
Till wayward Fancy might almost believe 
That Echo slept, and answered in her dreams, — 
Save here and there a shrill and wandering note 
Comes floating hither, as on truant wing. 
Now on the breeze the loud peal swells again. 
Ringing upon the startled, shrinking ear, 
In varied yet monotonous conftision ;-'— 
E'en like loud gossips that out-^talk each other, 
Would every bell above the rpst be heard. 

Thus gladly welcomed is the new-bom year ; 
But / muse on the mem'ry-haunted past — 

M 
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The past — ^that claimeth many a dream of joy — 
Many a heart- wrung tear ! 

Great Grod of Heaven ! 
Thou, who e*en markest when a " q>arrow fiadls,** 
Look down upon thy child ! — though as a worm 
She seemeth in thy sight, "forgive her sins,** — 
In tender mercy pardon her — and grant 
That, at the close of every future year. 
As she retrace its course, her soul may bless 
In humblest adoration Him who made, 
Who guided, and preserved her. If love and joy 
May be my lot on earth, oh, bid my heart 
Pour forth its fervent prayers of gratitude! — 
And, if 'tis meet for me to suffer grief. 
Teach me, oh. Father ! to thy will to bow; 
Give me that hope of a more blest hereafter 
And that undying faith which can alone 
Direct my erring spirit to its God ! 
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THE MINSTREL'S DIRGE. 



The last of all tlie bards was he. 
Who sung of border chivalry. 

Lay of tub Last Minstiikl. 






Why moans the wind with that dying close, 
Through th* ancient aisles of holy Melrose ? 
" Why, as the strength of each blast is sped, 
** Doth it sadly wail, like a dirge o'er the dead, 
^^ And wave the dark ivy that curtains the wall, 
^^ Like the gloomy folds of a funeral-pall ?'' 

And seemed it to thy dull earthly mind 
The'idle tongue of the wandering wind 
Breathed that thrilling dirge through the ivy-gloom. 
Like a requiem sung o^er a warrior^s tomb ? 
And deem'st thou such heart-stirring tones as these. 
Were the transient sighs of the evening breeze ? 

M 2 
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Twas a Bpirit-voicc, that mystic sound, 

Waking the sleeping echoes around, 

On moor, in glen, or on heathery hill, 

Wliere late they were hidden so cahn and still ; 

And their airy tongues, above, below. 

Are breathing that requiem sad and slow. 

Mourn, Caledon ! mourn to thy farthest shore, 

From princely palace to loneliest cave 5 
Mourn — for the joy of thy lyre is o'er. 

Its monarch is laid in the silent grave ! 
That master-hand is now cold in death. 

And quelled is its magic and varied power ; 
That eloquent lip hath resigned its breath. 

And returned to the dust like the frailest flower : 
And that eye, with poetic fire once bright. 

And visioning scenes of high chivalry. 
Hath dimly waned from its starlike might. 

And sunk in the grave's obscurity. 
Oh, Death ! — that such talents must bow to thee. 

And obey thy call from their high career ! 
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Canst thou not spare e*en Nature's regality, 

But must summon it hence to a distant sphere ? 
How vain was the care that the doomed one bore 

From his native hills o'er the ocean spray ! 
Though sunny and glad be that southern shore, 

Could it check the spirit then passing away ! 
Yet there might the wand'ring bard behold 

A type of the memory he should claim, 
AVhen mortality's shrine could no longer fold 

A mind, scorning death, in immortal fame : 
As the tow'ring fanes of that classic land 

Lift in awful grandeur their stately forms. 
And, age after age, unmoved, withstand 

Time's silent blight and the scathing storms* 
Though empires fall, and their being seems 
As a dim, faint shade of forgotten dreams: 
And thrones shake off their monarchs one by one, 
Till princes shall tremble to mount thereon ; — 
Though the very earth is with change imbued. 
Their dauntless forms remain unsubdued. 
And nobly stand in their ancient array, 
To tell of a greater and happier day. 
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And thus, when unborn years, now daxkly sleeping 

Beneath futurity's mysterious veil, 
Wake to the present, his lays shall be keeping 

Mem'ries of him that time ne'er can assail ; 
Bidding a bold defiance to the power 
Of fate and fortune in their proudest hour — 
Owning dominion, where no chains can bind. 
Over the free, the still unfettered mind ; 
Flinging their magic spells around the heart, — 
And, once enshrined there, do they e'er depart ? 
His votaries extend to either pole. 
Wherever winds can waft or billows roll j 
His homage deeply graven on each breast^ 
AVhere patriot-love or glory is imprest ; 
For who, like him, hath felt the patriot's flame^ 
And crowned his country with enduring fame ? 
Who, like him, bid lull many a lonely spot, 
That else in dull oblivion were forgot. 
Be clothed by fancy's legendary lore. 
Painting with stirring deeds the silent moor ? 
Beneath his touch, the ruined castles rise, 
Knights throng below, and banners woo the skies j 
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The feudal wassail, and the banquet spread 

In by-gone times ; heroes, we fancied dead, 

All wake again, beneath his mighty sway, 

And Time gives up his conquests — Death, his prey. 

Hark ! hear ye not the trumpef s clarion, sent 

To bid the valiant to the tournament ? 

See ye not knights and dames in power and pride. 

Forth to the chase with hawk and palfrey ride ? 

Ohy/eel ye not — and feeling, fondly bless 

The light, the purity of loveliness ? 

For who, like him we mourn, could work this charm, 

Prometheus-like, with life and beauty warm ? 

The fairest creatures that e^er nature scanned, 

Arose still fairer, holier from his hand : 

Each gentlest trait of mind, of form, or face. 

At his command wore e'en a softer grace. 

Then, in their panoply of war and glory, 

Behold the heroes of ron^antic story ; 

The skirmish, charge, pursuit, the vict'ry won^ 

By chivaJrous deeds from mom to setting sun. 
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Alike in courtly hall or fisher^s cot, 

He lent a charmed hue to ev*ry spot, — 

A new Prospero, whose resistless sway 

Not only sprites, but stubborn hearts obey. 

His wand, a sceptre, not o*er one lone isle, 

But the wide world, where sense and genius smile ; 

His name a host, that all alike revere. 

The noble love it — and the worthless fear ; 

His " dainty Ariel," too, for freedom prayed. 

After long years of staunch and faithful aid ; 

The mortal form no longer could enshrine 

A spirit so ethereal and divine ; 

Heaven then recall'd the glorious soul it gave. 

The earthly garb consigning to the grave ; 

And o'er that grave, though wealth and power unite 

To raise a temple to the poet's might, — 

Though they erect a palace for a tomb. 

They strive in vain against oblivion's doom. 

Granite shall yield and crumble, steel shall rust, 

And costliest marble turn to sordid dust, 
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But that one spell, — ^the wizard name of Scott, 
Shall brave the lapse of time, still unforgot ; 
And in each glowing scene, eaxsh noble page, 
Renew his monument from age to age ; 
While pilgrim-throngs amid the haunts shall stray 
7hat Scotland's minstrel hallowed with his lay.^*'' 



N 
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INVOCATION TO SPRING, 



We must have none here 
But vernal blasts, and gentle winds appear, 
Such as blow flowers, and through the glad boughs sing 
Many soft welcomes to the lusty spring ; 
These are our music. 

BXAUMONT AHD FliCTCUER. 

O primavera, gioventii dell' anno, 

Bella madre di fiori, 

D'erbe novelle e di novelii amori, 

Tu torni ben ; tu torn! ; 

Til quelia sei, tu quella, 

Cb'eri pur dianzi si vezzosa e bella. 

GuARiNi, II Pastor Fioo. 



Come, O thou beautiful, blossoming Spring, 
And to me thy loveliest flowrets bring; — 
Come ! let their bright leaves encircle thy brow, 
And wave 'midst thy glittering tresses now. 
Oh, linger no more 'ncath the fleecy veil 
Flung o'er thee by Winter's congealing gale, 
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But gently bteathe on the chill snowy shroud, 
And 'twill vanish in tears, like a summer cloud, 
As grieved to see thee its whiteness excel 
In the virgin hue of the snowdrop's bell. 
Then gaze upon earth with thine azure eyes, 
And bid their emblem, the violet, rise 
On the greenwood-bank, where the primrose pale 
Looks up, to welcome the nightingale ; 
And the regal crocus, in purple and gold, 
Bursts into life from its leafy fold. 

Come — for we are weary of wind and storm ; 
Come — gladden our hearts with thy fairy form ; — 
Paint the first young daisy's " wee crimson tip," 
Like the roseate hue of a maiden's lip ; 
And childhood's own darling, the buttercup, 
With bright rays gild, as its flowers glance up ; 
Let the hyacinth wave in the scented breeze. 
And the May-buds peep on the hawthorn trees. 
And the orchards dress in their gayest gear, — 
Tis the holiday-time of the circling year; 

N 2 
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And bid the birds sing on each branch and spray, 
While the gay flowers dance in the genial ray. 
Oh ! merry and glad will the bright earth be, 
When old Winter retreats, and thou art free. 
All floating around us on fragrant wing. 
And gemm'd with soft dew-drops — thou fair young 
Spring! 
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MAY MEDirATTONS. 



A SEQUEL TO THE ** INVOCATtON TO SPRING.*^ 



And Zephirus, and I^ora gentelly, 
Yave to the floures soft and tenderly, 
Hir sote brethi and made bem for to sprede 
As god and goddesse of the flnurie mede, 
In which me Uioughte I mighte dale by daie 
Dwellen alway, the joly month of Maie. 



She came — the bright, beautifiil, gladsome Spring ; 
She hath waved o'er the earth her glittering wing ; 
With her sunny smile and her joyous voice 
She hath bid the chilled, weary earth rejoice, — 
Doff her wintry garb, and with flowerets gay 
Richly embroider her verdant array, 
^e Spring came forth ; with her glance so bright, 
Her song of glee, and her wing of light, 
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She hath flitted along o'er vale and hill 
That in Winter's deep sleep lay dark and still ; 
She hath warbled her cheerful, arousing strain, 
And they burst from their slumbers to life again. 
She waved o'er the forests her magic wand, 
And the leaves sprang forth 'neath her fairy hand ; 
The luxuriant lilac's bloom is there, 
And labumiuns waving their yellow hair ; 
The blossoms of snow on each clustered spray 
Their light petals spread on her flower-gemmed way,- 
Some purest white, and some with a streak 
Like the fluttering blush on a maiden's cheek. 
O'er field and hedge-row, by bank and stream. 
Her path we trace in the rainbow-gleam 
Of the myriad flowers that now unfold 
Their treasures of silver and burnished gold ; 
And, queen of wild buds, the hyacinth blue 
Rivals the skies with as bright a hue ; 
And the hedge-geranium, fair and brief, 
Twines 'mid each gay group her fragrant leaf. 
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And star-like blossoms that, blushing, peep 
Down sheltered lane and o*er rocky steep. 

List ! — ^'twas the nightingale's note ye heard : 
To the fairest flower sings the sweetest bird, 
For the earliest rose has opened, to fling 
Her fragrant breath on the breeze of Spring. 
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INNOCENCE. 



Among the illuBtrations to *< Friendship's Offering** for 1834» is aa 
eiigraWng eniUled ** Innoctnce," on seeing which the (bUowmg linat 
were written. The picture of Innocence fUluded to as beisg so bea^t 
tiful, was painted bj Mrs, Carpenter* 



Her face is fair — yet not the pure, the bright, 
The holy, cloudless face of Innocence; 
At least not such as / have loved to dream 
And picture to myself. Too much of earth, 
And earth-bom vanity, that chamber speaks. 
Perchance I am fastidious — ^but the word 
To me hath such a pure, angelic sense, 
That ne'er but once did truth or fancy give 
Its image to mine eyes. — It was a pictinre 
Of childish girlhood — but the face so fair, 
So purely beautiful, with deep blue eyes, 
That looked into the azure heaven above 
Nor found a rival hue : — eyes that had more 
Of soul than gladness, and of love than either^ 
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I gazed upon that face until I deemed^ 

So wild my admiration, that it smiled 

As I approached it — ^Twas a thing to love, — 

To gaze and dream upon. But soon to me 

The treasured form was lost — and then I felt 

As though a loved and '^ bright particular star*' 

Had left its sphere — an angel-vision pafit — 

A bright flower closed in night ; and not since then 

Have I beheld what wayward fancy deems 

The face of Innocence. 



o 
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THE JASMINE TREE. 

suggested by a poem by lord morpeth, in the 
"book of beauty" for 1834.^*> 



On border-fray, on feudal- crime 
I dream not, while I gaze on tbee, — 

The chieftains of that stem old time 
Could ne*er ha?e loved a Jasmine tree. 

Lord Morpbth* 

And might not e'en the Jasmine tree 

In sterner days enwreath the tower, 
Which now it robes luxuriantly 

With em'rald leaf and pearly flower ? 
Were none but warriors tenants here — 

The armed serf — the belted knight — 
With falchion keen, and poised speai*, 

Helm, shield, and cuirass gleaming bright ? 
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1 know iheifd pass the Jasmine tree, 

Nor even glance at aught so frail, 
While o'er them waved triumphantly 

Their banner in the morning gale :— 
I know the fragrance that it cast 

Their rugged souls no joy could yield ; 
They only heard the trumpet's blast 

That called them to the battle-field. 

But did none love the Jasmine tree ? 

Yes ; — Beauty in her turret-bower 
Cherished its gentle purity, 

And culled the fair and fragrant flower. 
It nestled 'midst her raven hair, — 

It wreathed aroimd her queenly brow, — 
And, 'sooth, no easy task it were 

To say which wore the purer snow. 

The free and sportive Jasmine tree ! 

O'er the lone captive's darksome cell, 
How many a tale of liberty 

Could'st thou to his sad spirit tell ! 

2 
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Each slender tendril floating there, 

Laughing in sun-beams, nursed by showers, 

And gemming the perfiimed air 
With winged wreaths of starry flowers. 

The captive saw the Jasmine tree, 

Whose slight and fragile branches crept 
Through the dim loop-hole stealthily,- — 

He sadly gazed on them, and wept ; 
Each .wandering breeze their light leaves stirred- 

They looked up to the glorious sky, 
And, poised upon them, many a bird 

Trilled forth its free, wild melody. 

Perchance there grew a Jasmine tree 

Beside his own ancestral hall, 
Where he had loved, in childhood's glee, 

To watch its transient blossoms fall : 
Alas ! how soon those blossoms died 

When severed from their native stem ! — 
Did not like early doom betide 

That captive? Drooped he not like them? 
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Well knew the slender Jasmiue tree 

Within which casement high to peep, 
And where, on soft winds gracefully. 

With pendant starry branch to sweep. 
She looked in bowers where Ladyes sung 

Of love and knightly fealty, 
And silently her sweet sighs flung 

O^er many a tale of chivalrie. 

And when to battle's sanguine plain 

Each gallant knight must fearless hie, 
And ladye-loves gazed on the train 

With heaving breast and weeping eye 
The lovely Jasmine drooped her head 

As if in grief for those so dear, 
And from her snowy chalice shed, 

In sympathy, a dewy tear. 
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THE ENCHANTED ISLAND. 

FROM A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE BY F. DANBY, ESQ., A.R.A. 

Come, now a roundel, and a fuiry 8ong. 

AJiD. NiouT*8 Dkkam. 

Tis the fairies' home — and o'er the wave, 

Translucent in the evening's glow, 
The lights are glimmering from the cave 

Upon tlie waters hushed below : 
'Tis the fairies' home! — their secret cell, 

Untainted by a mortal hand, — 
And Fancy hears each pearly shell 

Breathe music o'er the golden strand. 

'Tis the fairies' home ! a queenly fay, 

Wafted by cygnets o'er the lake, 
Is welcomed to the revel gay, 

Enchautment's regal throne to take : 
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And on the shore, the wood, the wave, 

Are elfin beings strange and light, 
Joying their dream-like forms to lave. 

Sporting amid the waters bright.) 

'Tis the fairies^ home ! and music^s fall 

Steals softly o'er the lisf ning ear, 
Each far-off, wandering fay to call 

Home firom earth's dim — distant sphere. 
Yon hov'ring zephyr the spell will bear 

To each gay, truant sprite. 
And firom star or cloud, earth, ocean, air, 

Call homeward the elfins light. 

SONG OF THE FAIRIES. 

Come, spirits, come to our coraline cave, 
To our faery hall beneath the wave, — 

Come to your glitt'ring home ! 
Ye wandering forms firom our realm of light, 
Haste your return to our revels to-night, — 

Come to your beautiful home ! 
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Are ye raising vkkmt ^ tipjr land . : : .. ^f 'vii / 
For a mortal child of flJHMla^MntelftjMa^ ^''^ 

Or waar^ ye c^ ohaplet of Ao^nU ftfe^ ^ 'o x;; i / incfi 
For the banl whose haipiingii oiKidi*:0iieai«{|riU»t^V/ 
Carney i^ona^finni) joov toilsv^wia^r.^u^^^^ 
To o«r. hifibi .of Jigl^ mdrefvdl gugr J. 7 A 



Or float ye on A]ab^4ipiey. 0ale^ • : :•> j; .;, 
Listening to the > aniorqtta BtflhoT* tale I - ^ - 
Or are your gapsywrngsfiilded attest ^ a 

On the heather bloom or the railef s faieast i / - ■ 
Comep oome from your bowers on earth, 
And join our ma^iy demce of mirth. 

Or are ye stealing ea^h glorious dye 
Now floating around you in ihe sunset shy ? 
Or watching the emerald burst into light. 
To bring its first ray in your homeward flight i 
Comoi come to the hall of song. 
And mingle with the fairy throng. 
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Or hover ye over the young poef s dream, 
To illumine hift soul with a brighter gleam 
From your own fair realms, when his mind, o'er-wrought. 
Wanes lik« a star mid the deep clouds of thought? 
Come, come, lor our gems are gleaming, 
And our fairy flowers are brightly beaming. 

Or are ye chasing the wild meteor-star 
, As it swiftly shoots down the sky afar ? 

m 

Or in nautilus' shell, o'er a moonlit sea, 
Are ye sportiyely floating so memly ? 

Come, come, on light gossamer-wing 

And join our royal banquetting. 

Come, spirits, come, from where'er ye are sailing, 
list to the voices your far-flight now hailing ; 
More swift than the moonbeam now floating to earth, 
Haste to your own halla and meeting of mirth : 

Come, come, for each shell of song 

Its festal strain is pealing along. 

p 
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They come ! they come ! on yon Ught fleecy c}o:i^d, 
From the uttermost verge of th^ azuxe fi^u4^ 
There ^s a shining speck on its snowy eie^ — 
Tis the gleam of their cygnet courser's \^Q«flt. 
On, on they sail the dark ether throiigb^ 
A radiant star on iifi bospm^ of Vlfie, 

The flaming track of their whirling wl^ee)s 
From surrounding stars their brightn^ steals r 
Now they approach, and we hear on high 
Their soft, responding melody. 

Welcome home to your realm of day. 
Where have ye lingered so long away ? 



ANSWERING CHOBUS. 



Oh, deem not that weVe been deceiving. 
With bright dreajns, a child of clay, 

Or a flowery chaplet weaving 
To reward the minstrel's lay; 
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Or flodtmg in Aiabjr blest 

To UM to the buIbttTs song; 
Or couefied oil a rioletfs bf east 

Witt fe1re*s dewy pe^ls overhung. 
Though bright be each sunset hue — 

The Emerald's efarliesf ray — 
We thought not on them as we flew, 

Nor lingered for them on our way ; 
The fcnihg child of song was gazing 

Upon our lightning track ; 
We paused not, a vision raising, 

'Sot tb look upon him turned back : 
We saw the wild meteor's flight 

And passed it quickly by ; 
And the ocean lay calm and bright. 

Like a second star-gemmed sky. 

We stayed not for these, but we heard a low tone, — 
We felt it was woman's, we saw her, alone. 
With a tear in her eye; and a soflly-breathed prayer 
Ascended like incense on th' evening air. 
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She wept not for love, she asked not for fame^ 
The deep grief of her heart bore a holier name ; 
She mourned a fond parent returned to the blest. 
And she prayed but to die and be with her at rest 

We heard her soul's wish, and the tear-drop we caught 
For a gem on our lorelj Queen's diadem have brought; 
And the beautiful spirit by whom it was given 
We wafted above to her birth-place in heaven. 

And now we come to our loved coral cave. 
To our hall of enchantment beneath the wave. 

To join the fairy throng. 
With fadeless flowers our brows we'll wreath, 
And morning zephyrs e*en may breathe, 

Ere hushed is dance and song. 
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KENILWORTH. 

TWAH erenifig; and the brightest that the spring 
Had yet beUdcL The birds^ on fluttering wing, 

With yoices of glad. music, from each tree 

A]i4;lyi|dding hedgerow, poured their joyous lay — 
Hieir vesper-song — to the (^. rjrr^ ^: r?;v% 

Maldng th^ air one rush of melci) \ 

And the bright sun sunk glowing i i «-»e wcA, 
Tinging with rainbow-hues each fleecy ctt/ r 

Of the light clouds that wreathed his radiant throue, 
Like a rich canopy of gems and gold ; 

While the sky's native azure lovelier shone, 
And seemed with its calm beauty to enfold 

The glittering pageant ; and the gentle breeze 

Breathed its soft murmurs ^mid the dark pine trees. 
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Calm was that evening, — ^beautiful and bright, — 
As though the spring had lulled the storms to rest, 
Lest their rude breath should chill the violef s breast— 

When first I gazed upon thy princely height, 

Proud Kenilworth ! and roamed 'mid ruined tower. 
And mouldering arch^ and loiidy banquet-hall. 
That oft had echoed the melodious fistll 

Of music's festive strains. The wild wall-flower 
Is blooming o'er thee now, and ivy gtow§ 

Where tapestry onee wav^ in queMly boWef ; 

And daws scream harshly, where^ 'ndd cdiiHly throng. 
And chivalry, and love, gay comveirse rosi^ ; 

But yet the wizard-hand of ruthless Time, 

Though it hath changed, hath made thee more sttbHme. 
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TO THE WIND. 



** The wind blowetb where it li«teth» and thou hfare»t the. sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cotneth or whither it goeth." 

Jtmx, lu 3^ r. yiii* 



I H£4Jt thy d]^$id voipei^ thou qpirit of air, 
I4ke the thundei's peal in the shy ; 

Whether storm or tempest, thou speakest there 
Like a warning £roni on high. 

I hear t^y lpu4 voice amidst oc^aQ's roar, 
When thou bid'st its billows roll ; — 

I hear th^e again when their strife is o'er, 
Like the dirge of a parting souL 

And oft thou art heard in the midnight hour, 
When all else is hushed and still, 

Thou then proclaimest thy sovereign power 
And nature's commanding will. 
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And now like the trumpets martial peal 

I hear thy thrilling sound ; 
Then soft as an infant's voice will steal 

Thy tones as they sweep around. 

I hear thee again in the early mom. 

Like the earth's own matin lay. 
When the lark upsprings from the waring com, 

With blithe carol, away, away! 

I hear thee too in the evening's sigh. 
When the flowers are hung with dew. 

Like tears of the earth for a day gone by. 
Which she never again will view. 

It is then thy voice with melody teems, 
And hallows the dim twilight, — 

Like the spirit of harmony then it seems. 
Blending with shades of night. 

Thy music has soothed my hour of woe 
With its deeply miu*muring tone ; 
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It has joined in my hour of gladness too, 
When hope in her brightness shone. 

Dost thou briiDg us the music of distant spheres 
On thy viewless wings, thou wind, 

To delight with its melody mortal ears, 
Though its source we never can find i 

Oh, I love thy voice ! for its ev'ry tone 
Can create some glowing thought, 

And memories of days that are past and gone 
Are again to my lone heart brought. 

Fly on, fly on, in thy whirlwind race, 

Thou, who the clouds hast riven ; 
Thou art prince of the air throughout all space. 

And a delegate of Heaven. 
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LINES, 

SUGOESTED BY A BEAUTIFUL BUT UNFINISHED POR- 
TRAIT OF NAPOLEON DUC DE REICHSTADT, BY 
SIR T. LAWRENCE. 

The noble oak that braved the storm^ 

And reckless stood the blast, 
And, firmly rooted, seemed to scorn 

Man*8 power, is crushed at last. 

The star^^^ that o'er the face of earth 

Shed its bright, lustrous ray. 
And scattered death-fraught lightnings forth^ 

Hath darkly passed away ! 

The glorious rainbow-tinted^^^ cloud 

Of snow, sunbeam, and blue. 
Is dimly folded like a shroud 

O'er the laftd where once it flew. 
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The cry that would arouse that clime 

To every distant shore. 
Wanes like the far-oflF vesper-chime — 

For Napoleon is no more ! 



But there is a young and flourishing tree 
From the seed of the fallen one ; 

Again shall the forest its proud oak see 
In the young and beautiful one. 

Again shall the star of the brave illume 
The realm, in its absence shaded ; 

And its glorious rays again resume 
Their power where late they faded. 

The banner of freedom again shall wave, 

No longer in darkness furled, 
And again shall invite the gallant and brave 

To challenge a recreant world. 

Q 2 
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And the thrillixig ciy which awoke that land 

To its deeds of martial story. 
Shall again be heard, and the true shall stand 

For YOUNG Napoleon's glory ! 

1830. 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE DUG DE 

REICHSTADT. 

AUGUST, 1832. 

Oh, how vain and false was the joyous lay 
I once to thy beautiful image sung ! 

How vain ! — for thy bright life hath waned away, 
Thy morrow on earth to the past is flung. 

Tis ever sad when the young and brave 
Are stayed by death in their glad career — 

When they claim, 'stead of banquet-halls, a grave- 
And for victory's shout, the silent tear. 

And thou — is it thus thy youth must close. 
And a nation's worshipped hopes expire ? — 
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Hast thou so soon wearied of earthly woes. 
And gone to rest with thy warrior-sire i 

Like his was thy brow that spoke daring high — 
Like his thy spirit of bold emprise ; 

But the transient star of thy destiny 

Has in darkness sunk, ne^er again to rise. 

Oh! 'twas not for this thine eye beamed bright; 

It flashed with a promise of future glory; 
And thy lips' proud curl told a conqueror's might, 

And were formed to tell a conqueror's story. 

Thou, — ^the lonely scion of him whose name 
'Midst princes ranked as the dauntless oak, 

That lifts its aspiring head to claim 

Dominion — or death by the lightning's stroke — 

That thou should'st die, ere thy fame begun. 
Ere thy gath'ring standard had once imfurled ! 

Didst thou think on thy sire's o'erclouded sun, 
From his "pride of place" to oblivion hurled? 
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I deemed to have seen such place thine own^ 
And tiie diadem circle thy princely head ; 

But from earthly realms is thy spirit flown — 
Then peace to the grave of the early dead ! 
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LINES, 



ON THB BEAUTIFUL STATUS OF A HINDU GIRL, BY 

WEWMACOTT. 



Whence is that sadness ? why that mournful gaze ? 

Art thou not happy, and so passing fair? 
I thought that blessed were the beautiful ; — 

Thy face is lovely, yet joy dwells not there. 

Thy brow is radiant in its purity, — 

And who could deem it was a thing of earth. 

But for that deep and gloomy cloud of woe. 
That tells us this sad world hath given thee birth. 

Has hope deceived thee with her gay mirage, 
And borne thee on her soil delusive wing 

Toward^ scenes of joy too bright for mortal heart. 
Then left thee to despair and murmuring ? 
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That urn would bid me think that for the dead 
Thy fair cheek wore that shade of deepest gloom ; 

Yet there's a ray of fancy o'er thee breathes, — 
Love is thy source of grief, and not the tomb. 

Hast thou enwreathed with flowers bright Cama's 
shrine/^^ 

And laid thy fragrant ofierings at his feet? 
And heeds he not thine oft and earnest prayer, 

Though mingled with a sacrifice so sweet ? 

Or hast thou launched thy fragile omen-bark^ 
On love's own embassy down Ganges' stream, 

And tremblest at each rippling sun^-lit wave, 

Lest it should quench the taper's flick'ring beam ? 

'Tis ever thus with nature's loveliest things ! 

Sorrow will scathe them with her with'ring spell. 
And youth and joy will spread their fairy wings. 

Bidding to earth and her's — a long farewell ! 
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TWILIGHT FANCIES. 

The sun has shut his dazzling eye. 
And sunk on his ocean-bed, 
While the glittering clouds of the evening sky 
Like curtains are o'er him spread; 
And twilight's veil will soon &11 o'er 

The hills and glades remote. 
But gay and bright is the river's shore — 

Then launch our fairy boat: 
And as each spot fades more and more, 
While down the stream we float, 
We'll fancy that our lives will ever 
Glide smoothly on, like the shining river. 

The yellow moonbeams now glance through 
The forest of stately firs, 
And try to peep 'mid the darksome yew 
That the soft breeze gently stirs ; 
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And the trembling leaves of the aspen tree, 

With their ceaseless murmVing tone, 
Seem every one endowed, to me, 
With a timid voice of its own ; 
The heavy rooks now circling flee, 
With noise and wrangling, home, 
And, as their deep and loud tones wane. 
The aspen^s whisper is heard again. 

And now, in full eflulgence beaming, 
The moon in her silvery car is driven 
'Mid the waking stars, whose rays axe gleaming 
Along the deep, blue vault of heaven. 
'Tis the hour for elves that gambol light 

O'er field and moorland green, — 
By yon winking eyes that gem the night 

Are their fairy firolics seen, — 
And sometimes a favoured mortal wight 
In the magic ring has been ; 
Then resolve we to-night to have a glance 
At the fairy folk and their mystic dance. 
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Look out ! look out ! — for they swiftly fly 

To the sheirring violet's breast ; 

And they dart athwart the summer sky, 

On a flaming meteor's crest. 

A blade of grass is their falchion bright — 

Their helmet, the foxglove's bell ; 
llieir banners are wove of the gossamer light, 

As it floats o^er the moonlit dell. 
Armed cap-d-pie is each elfin knight. 

But their coursers are strange to tell ; 
For oft come the fairy-folk trooping by, 
On a lover's glance, or a maiden's sigh. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 

How gailj the pearly Nautilus' ride, 

And steer o'er the glittering southern tide ; 

As with feathery oar, and outspread sail. 

They skim lightly before the perfumed gale. 

That comes richly laden from Italy's bowers 

With the fragrant balm of the orange flowers, 

Whose snowy petals, so pure and fair, 

Should entwine the young bride's dark shining hair, 

Where its glossy leaves of emerald-green 

Are a chaplet fairer than gems, I ween, — 

For ne'er can so lovely an emblem be 

As a spotless flower of purity. 

How gaily the Nautilus bounds along, 

As the breeze brings the far-off* vintage-song ! 

Its retreating cadence — its joyous swell, 

And the gentle tones of the vesper bell. 

While true is the dip of each tiny oar, 

As the slight barks dart from the glowing shore. 



And chafe eack other with gken w e ddU, 

Whik the tUee aie bfaie, nd the walm stilL 

But when winds aie kod oVr the ooean^s fanast. 

And the wood-bixd flics to her shdteied nest, 

Thej dhre *neslh the tresehVoas dsiirmhig ware 

To iheir fiuiy home, in an ocean-care. 

To their iaizj home : — for each hazfc so light 

Is meirily steered hj an elfin-qprite ; 

And when loam-crested biDows onward cml 

Each fragile and glittering sail th^ fiid ; 

And the slender oar is laid amde 

*£re the plunge is ta^en throogh the deep blue tide. 

Gaze on the waters — ^how gemmed with light ! 

Each wave bears a squadron of mariners bright. 

Gaze again — and not one fair elfin bark 

Floats over the billows, with storm grown dark ; 

Only circling eddies a moment are seen. 

To tell where the fairy-fleet late hath been, 

And spread far around their mazy rings. 

Like the greensward trace of elf-revellings. 

For gaily the Nautilus dives below. 

While the surges, dash and the storm-winds blow ; 
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Swiftly retreats from the threatening foam 
To his haven of rest, and bright gem-lit home, 
Where the sea-flower rivals the rose^s hue 
In its burning blush and its verdure too; 
And the glowing coral its branches red 
In a wreath o'er the festive dome hath spread ; 
And amber, and pearl with its rainbow hues, 
And glittering jewels, their light difluse, 
'Mid the hidden treasures that fairies keep 
In their ocean-caves 'neath the billowy deep. 
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EMBLEM FLOWERS. 



TO ELIZA M. 



There's rosemary, — that's for remembrance ; pray you, love^ remem- 
ber: and there's pansles^ — that's for thoughts 

I would give you some violets. 

Shakspeabe. 



I SOUGHT, one eyeniDg, 'midst my flowers, an emblem 

meet for thee, 
One in which ev'ry sweet is found, and beautiful to 

see: 
Around me bloom'd the garden's pride in all their 

varied hues, 
And yet I doubted, for I saw not one that I could 

choose. 
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The queenly roses blushed a prayer that they might be 

so blest, 
But they knew their charms and proudly looked, — pride 

dwells not in thy breast : 
I saw the woodbine, but it flung its sweets on evVy 

gale. 
And breathed to all its perfumed sighs, and told its 

flattering tale. 

I saw the jasmine^s snowy stars, gemming its bright, 

deep green. 
Like Indians pearls embroidered 'midst the emerald's 

glittering sheen ; 
I thought it was an emblem of thy manners so refin'd. 
Of thy pure angelic heart, and thy lofty, stainless mind. 

But as I passed a shady spot, embowered with shelter- 
ing trees, 

A balmy odour breathed from thence upon the scented 
breeze ; 

I traced it to a lovely flower, of the tint of evening skies. 

With a dew-drop on its lustre, like a tear in thy soft 
eyes. 
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Twas the violet that I chose for thine own token flower, 
With its beauty so enshrined in its clusterings leafy 

bower, — 
It courts not, like the gaudy rose, the careless rover's eye, 
Nor like the woodbine flirts and wavers with each 

zephyr wandering by ; 

But, hid beneath its canopy, unseen itsperfiune throws. 
Excelling e'en the jasmine and the royal sovVeign rose ; 
Its sweet retiring modesty, so like thy gentle mien, 
And its mild, delightful odour that we feel before 'tis 
seen. 
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THE BLUE HAREBELL. 



Written as an illostraHon to a group of Harebells, painted from 
some gathered for m# by a yalued Mend. 



Have ye ever heaxd, in the twilight dim, 

A low, soft strain, 
That ye fancied a distant vesper hymn, 

Borne o*er the plain 
By the zephyrs that rise on perfumed wing, 
When the sun^s last glances are glimmering? 

Have ye heard that music, with cadence sweet, 

And merry peal, 
Ring out like the echoes of fairy feet. 

O'er flowers that steal? 
And did ye deem that each trembling tone 
Was the distant vesper-chime alone? 

s 2 
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The source of that whispering strain I'll tell, 

For I've listened oft 
To the music faint of the blue Harebell, 

In the gloaming soft: — 
Tis the gay fairy folk that peal who ring, 
At even-time for their banquetting. 



And gaily the trembling bells peal out, 

With gentle tongue, 
While elves and fairies career about, 

'Mid dance and song : 
Oh ! roses and lilies are fair to see. 
But the wild Bluebell is the flower for me. 



And when, in far distant years, I meet 

Their semblance here. 
What varied thoughts, loved, sad, yet sweet, 

The smile — the tear — 
Will be writ upon stem, and leaf, and flower. 
As they greet mine eye in that lonely hour ! 
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1 shall see, in fancy, the woodland glade 

Where Harebells grew, 
'Neath the evening sky's soft twilight shade. 

As bright and blue : 
And who kindly culled them for me, and smiled, 
Saying — " Bluebells for thee, they're like thee — wild." 
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EPITAPH, 

On a monument erected in St Philip's Clinreh- yard, Birmingham, 
to the memory of John Heape, an architectoral carver, who was 
killed by accident, while engaged in raising the roof of tlie T6wn 
HalL The following lines were hastily written, at the request of 
my esteemed friend, Mr. Hansom, the arddtect of that magnificent 
building. — The tomb is surmounted by the yj^sient of a column, 
being the last work of the deceased. 



Why should the monumental tribute rise 
Alone where grandeur's mouldering remnant lies ? 
Or why the sculptured mockery of woe 
Claim pity's tear for worthless dust below, — 
Whose unregarded grave had been forgot, 
But for the costly tomb that marks the spot ? — 
Far other feeling raised this humbler shrine ; 
Far holier thoughts inspired the simple line 
That fain would tell, with sad and grateful pride. 
The mind, worth, enterprise of him who died ; 
Who closed a valued, just, but brief career. 
Led by the love of science to his bier ; 
And wrought, as though prophetic of his doom. 
The touching emblem that surmounts his tomb ! 
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CHRISTMAS GLEE. 



A WREATH for merry Christmas quickly twine, 
A wreath for the bright red sparkling wine ; 
Tho' roses are dead, 
And their bloom is fled, 
Yet for Christmas a bonny bonny wreath we'll twine. 
Away to the wood where the bright Holly grows. 
And its red berries blush amid winter's snows ! 
Away to the ruin where the green I\y clings. 
And around the dark fane its verdure flings ! 
Hey, for the Ivy and Holly so bright,— 
These are the garlands for Christmas night ! 

T 
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A meatli for muiry Christmas quickly twine, 
A wreath for the bright red sparkling wine; 
And to deck the hair 

■ 

Of each Ladye fair, 
A bonny bonny Christmas garland twine. 
One enchanted branch ye have yet to seek, 
That win heighten the blush upon beauty's cheek, 
And wake mirthful strains amid music's £adl — 
Hang the Misletoe-bough in the banquet-hall ; 
ITey, for the Ivy and Holly so bright, — 
But the Misletoe bring for a Christmas night! 
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SPANISH SONG. 

Suggested by a description in ** The Alhambra," by Washington 

Irving, Esq. 

Softly glimmers the evening star, 

The sun has brightly set, — 
Then come and dance to the wild guitar, 

And the lively castanet. 
The nightingale warbles forth his love, 

On the rose's fragrant breast, — 
Fire-flies glance thro' the myrtle grove. 

And the busy world's at rest ; — 
Then haste 'neatli the moonlight to dance with me, 
And the castanet strike right merrily. 

O ! haste, my Love, where the citrons dip 

In the rippling stream below, — 
Where roses envy thy ruby lip. 

And blush with as deep a glow. 
We'll shun tlie cypress, whose shadow flings 

A gloom o'er all around. 
And hie where the streamlet's murmurings 
Whisper their silvery soimd ; — 
Then haste 'neath the moonlight to dance with mo, 
And the castanet strike right merrily. 

T 2 
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THE DAMES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 



AiE — "iTAe Old English Gentleman.^ 



The following pathetic poem was discovered among the posthumous 
papers of the late Anthony Antiquarius, Esquire, who died of a 
violent attack of Bas-bUu-phobiot occasioned, it is said, by a bite 
from a lady in a rabid state, whose disorder had taken the awful 
turn called Political Economy. 



Tll sing you a song to-night — a song of the good old 

days — 
Of the fair and stately dames of old, and all their 

ancient ways ; 
When cook'ry books alone were read, and she won 

greatest praise 
Who could with fair and dext'rous hands a pie-crust 

highest raise ; 
They were fair and thrifty housewives then — the 

dames of olden time. 
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And when old snow-clad Christmas came, to end the 
closing year, 

How joyously each noble dame set forth her Christ- 
mas cheer; 

Amid mince-pies, and roasts and fries-^goose, turkey, 
fish, and deer. 

Each country-genileman's good wife moved in her 
proper sphere. 
Like fair and thrifty housewives all — the dames of 
olden time. 

And then the dress of olden times ! — it seems forgotten 

quite — 
The graceful train, the rich brocade that e^en would 

stand upright ; 
The Brussels ruffles drooping low, the waist so long 

and slight ; 
The spangled and embroidered shoe, with heel of 

wondrous height ; 
They are all, all passed away with the dames of 

olden time. 
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Instead of cookery books and pies, of trains and high- 
heeled shoes, 

WeVe now some dozen foreign tongues, and bustles, 
and " 6flW-6/etw;" 

Our modem ladies scorn to study seasoning and 
ragouts ; 

Politicians and astronomers have far more lofty views 
Than the fair and simple housewives of the meny 
olden time. 



Our recreations e'en are changed; — the good old 

country-dance 
No more may its far-lengthened lines on modem 

eyes advance! 
The cold, coquettish, prim quadrille — the gallopade 

of France — 
With Germany's wild, whirling waltz, our giddy 

heads entrance ; 
No more majestic minuets — no dames of olden 

time. 
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Now, though all this may be ^* reform," 'tis far from 

good or wise ; 
And much more happy should we be if dames made 

shirts and pies, 
Instead of scribbling odes and songs to love and 

butterflies. 
And digging up queer fossils to astonish vulgar eyes, 
Unlike the fair good housewives of the simple 

olden time. 



I hate the cupboards crammed with trash — tooth, 

skeleton, and bone ; 
Here, a fish's tail in lime — there, a goose's head in 

stone. 
Where cordial, jam, and pickle once in goodly order 

shone : 
My powdered locks grew thickly then, but ah ! those 

days are flown. 
And with them all the housewifery of bonny olden 

times. 
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Ye beauteous dames of England^ give up these mad- 
brained ways — 

No more with Greek and Hebrew lore your pretty 
noddles craze; 

Shun crucible, and eke retort — seek no poetic bays, 

But spin and sew, knit, cook, and brew, as in the 
golden days. 
When British dames were housewives good — alas ! 
the olden times ! 
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I LOVED THEE ONCE. 



I LOVED thee once, — I loved thee long — 
And now I never heax thy name 
Breathed even by a stranger tongue, 
But my pale cheek is turned to flame. 
I do not weep — ^but o'er my brow 
The scathing hand of mem'ry bums ; — 
I do not murmur — for e'en now 
My spirit's love to thee returns. 

And thou — and thou art proud and gay, — 
Proud that the heart thou gaind'st is breaking, 
And soon from earth must fall away. 
False hopes, and falser love forsaking ! 
Smile on, — and bask in beauty's light, 
And bid "thine own" to thee confide 
A heart as pure, a faith as bright 
As her's who lone and early died ! 

u 
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A FAIRY SONG. 



All in the moony light 

***** 

Where sportiTe fairies make resort 
To rerel out tiie night 

Farnell. 



Merrily, merrily through the flowers 

Trace we our mazy dance to night, — 
With the glow-worm's torch illume our bowers, 

And revel in the clear moonlight. 
Come, haste — then haste at your Queen's behest, 

To our fairy banqueting come 
On the bright star's glance, or the zephyr's breast. 

Come, fairies, return to your home. 
With flowers, gay flowers the earth is bright. 

And the sweet incense now ascends ; — 
From their perfumed leaves to the breath of night, 

Each bud its fragrant tribute sends. 
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Oh ! merrily, merrily Fairies dance, 

Over the charmed, the mystic ring, 
Our twinkling feet so swiftly glance, 

And gaily our witching lay we sing. 
Our robes axe wove of the moon's first beam. 

When on a blushing rose they rest, 
Like the morning's peep of the rising gleam. 

When the sun dyes a snow-mounf s crest; — 
Our lovely pearls are shining drops of dew, 

Caught on the lily's virgin white; 
Each gem fairies wear is a floweret's hue, 

Edssed from the bud ere morning's light. 

Oh ! merrily, merrily, on we go, 

Tripping our elvish dances round. 
On the airy, " light fantastic toe," 
To the waving reeds' melodious sound. 
Our hall of mirth 
The bright green earth, 
With its fair, young opening flowers ; 
So light we tread. 
Not e'en the head 
Of the daisy 'neath our footstep cowers. 
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Then when dawn begins to peep 

Over the dim horizon's verge, 
And firom his accustomM sleep, 

The sun in glory doth emerge*— 
Away, away on our rambles wide, 
O'er the vale and the mountain's side. 
Midst the gay heather's purple bowers, 
And the harebell's pendant azure flowers ! 

'Tis ours to paint with glorious dyes 

The butterfly's wing, till it rivals the skies^— 

To streak the ceris-flower at even. 

And cherish its growth with dews of heaven. 

In our aerial cars we float along, 
On a cloud of odour, a breath of song, 
O'er the gay rainbow's glorious height, 
And hover amidst its hues of light. 

At eve we glance o'er the ocean spray, 
And brighten the wave with a silver ray, 
Like the fair moon's beam, when all is dark 
Save our brilliant flashing meteor spark : — ^^^ 
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Or we whisper thoughts of beauty and love 

To a ladye's heart; — or with wings like the dove, 

We flee away to a place of rest, 

And fold our light forms on a rose's breast. 

It is ours with harmony to inspire 
The gentle, sofk iEolian lyre ; — 
Tis a fairy*s hand that sweeps the strings, 
And not the chance wind's murmurings. 

Oh I merrily, merrily time glides by, 
Clad in a shadeless garb of mirth ; 
For we never knew a tear or a sigh, 
And gladness is all we find on earth ! 
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ITALIAN VINTAGE SONG.^'J 



TUnow 
The hey-day of the Vintage ; aU abroad, 
But most the young and of the gentle flex, 
Busy in gathering; — 
While many a canzonet and frolic laagh 
Comet thro the leaves. 

RooxEs's ''Itai.x." 



Away — ^while the earliest sunbeams kiss 

The glittering convent spire ; 
Ere the birds are trilling their songs of bliss. 

Or the timid dews retire, 
That now are hanging in strings of pearl 

On the bosom of every flower; 
And the shining jasmines their tendrils curl 

Round the casement of beauty's bower : — 
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For the earth steps forth from the shroud of night 

Like a bride on her nuptial mom; 
And the vapours that hung a soft veil o'er her light 
By young zeph3rrs o*er ocean are borne. 
Linger not — ^but away to the vine-clad hill, 
While the slumbering city lies calm and still. 



Haste away, maiden, whose radiant eyes 

Are gazing in vain to discover 
(Though darkly bright as our star-gemmed skies] 

The form of thy absent lover; 
Go forth to the vineyard and wreath thy brow, 

And braid thy raven hair, 
For at eve he will greet thee with ardent vow, 

And tell thee thou'rt passing fair: — 
Believe him, — ^he loves thy glowing cheek, 

Though the sun has embrowned its rose ; 
And thy lip and eye such witchery speak, 

He could not be false if he chose. 
Linger not — ^but gaily go bounding along, 
And waken the birds with thy sweeter song. 
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Away — *ti8 the glorious vintage time. 

The season of mirth and glee; 
We hie in the morning's early prime. 

All carolling merrily; 
And at twilight* s fall, on our homeward track. 

What shouts of mirth arise, 
As, crowned with our ruddy baskets, back 

In triumph we bring the prize ! 
Oh ! when is the dance so light and gay, 

When sing ye so gladsome a song. 
As after a sunny and cheering day 

'Mid the reyeUing vintage throng? 
Linger not — but away to the vine-clad hill. 
While the slumbering city lies calm and still! 
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THE ALPINE HUNTERS. 



Suggested by a picture of the " Hunters of the Tyrol," 

by J. F. Lewis, Esq. 



LioHTLY bounding o'er Alpine snow, 
We merry, merry mountain-hunters go ; 
With horn and rifle, at earliest light, 
We follow the chamois^ fearless flight : 
O'er crag and gully — o'er vale and hill. 
We merry, merry hunters are chasing still ; 

Rousing the hawk from her lofty nest. 

As we seek our prey on the mountain-crest; 

And the startled eagle ascending flies, 

With her shrill scream rending the deep-blue skies, 

Then pauses — ^to hear an answer borne 

From the merry, merry hunters' echoing horn. 

X 
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When wounded, at length the quarry falls. 
And the note of triumph each bugle calls. 
Who thinks of danger — dreams of fears? 
Each risk and peril the toil endears ; 
Wood — rock^and torrent are swiftly past. 
At the merry, merry hunters* bugle-blast. 

But list — that heavy and fearful crash ! 

The rebounding peal — and lightning-flash ! 

*Twas an avalanche fall — and the storm is near — 

Night closes — and all around is drear : 

Yet we care not though wind and tempests come. 

For the merry, merry hunters have reached their home ! 
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FARE-THEE-WELL. 



Fare-thee-well! and may joy be around thee! 

For our wishes and prayers shall be thine, 
That all gladness of earth may surround thee, 

And thy destiny's star ever shine. 
When thy bark on the ocean's careering, 

May no tempests or storms sweep the tide, — 
As a bird to its happy nest steering, 

Shall it fleetly and gallantly ride. 
And when beneath Italy's bright blue sky. 

With exulting delight thou shalt roam, 
Oh, forget us not quite — ^but grant one sigh 

To those who will welcome thee home ! 

Fare-thee-well ! the balmy, light southern breeze 
Shall rejoice as it wafts thee along. 

Over Italy's laughing and glittering seas. 
To the region of music and song. 

X 2 
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Oh^ bright be thy life as her cloudless skies^ 

And gay as her children at even, 
In the merry dance lit by their flashing eyes, 

That rival the stars of heaven. 
And when tracing back to thy native shore 

Thy path o'er the ocean-foam. 
Oh, do not forget, thy long wanderings o'er. 

How gladly well welcome thee home ! 
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THE LARK. 



Written for a Polish air, and partly translated from the original 

Polish words. 



The mom scarce breaks o'er the dewy earth, 
Ere the gay lark wakes his strain of mirth : 

Glad songster, on, through the bright'ning sky! 
Herald the sun with thy minstrelsy, 
Amid the clouds o'er the mountain high, 

Far from thy native earth. 

Sing on, in exulting gladness sing. 
As thou upward fliest on thy glittering wing. 
Thy matin hymn cheers my daily toil. 
As I guide the plough o'er my native soil ; 
When harvest comes thou'lt share the spoil — 

.Then sing on, sweet warbler, sing ! 
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The Bun arises^ as, lightly gay 

O^er the heaving furrows I take my way. 

And in Autumn the bright, rich, golden grain 
O'er my native valley shall wave again. 
Rewarding thee for the joyous strain 

That cheered the ploughman's way. 

But ere that harvest, the tyrant's band 
May destroy the work of my careM hand, — 
Lay waste the home of my childhood's glee ; 
They will not fling e'en a crumb to thee : 
Then sing o'er the ruins a dirge for me,— 

A lament for thy native laud! 
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THE FREE'D HEART. 

Allegro. 

Who sighs for Love ? not I, not I ; 
I laugh as the little God wanders by ! 
My heart is as free 

As yon lark on the wing, 
And gaily as he 
I merrily sing. 
Where'er yoimg Cupid may raise a shrine, 
He'll never enthral this heart of mine. 

Penseroso e espressivo. 

Who laughs at Love ? not I, not I ; 
My song is hushed by a bursting sigh ! 
And I own his might, 

For a lofty brow 
And an eye of light 

Have subdued mernow ; 
And a lip that aye whispers of love to me, 
Hath doomed my heart to captivity. 
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Tempo prima. 

Who trusts false Love ? not I, not I ; 
Prizes raven hair and radiant eye ? 
I've broken my chain, 

And my heart is free, 
I can sing again 
With my wonted glee ; 
Love ne'er shall touch with his poison'd dart 
My maiden peace or my gladsome heart! 
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I'M SAD TO-NIGHT. 

Howe'er it be, I cannot but be sad. 

Shakspeare. 

I'm sad to-night— I cannot wake 

ITie music of my lyre ; 
The mournful notes sound faint and loWj 

They sigh-and then expire : 
No joyous echo gently wafts 

The softened chords along ; 
Type of my fate — unloved and lone 

Dies my sad, dirge-like song. 

I'm lone, I'm very lone to-night. 

E'en by the social hearth ; 
And vainly strive to wear the smile, 

The sunny smile of mirth. 
I know ye deem it passing strange, 

The gloom upon my brow. 
The tears that all unbidden fall 

Over my pale cheek now. 

Y 
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Ye manel tliat one yet so young 

Should bear so sad a heart, — 
*Tis not in length of days alone 

That sorrow claims apart: 
Tlie sunny hair, the flashing eye. 

Are oft too like the bloom 
Of those sweet flowers that brightly wave 

Above the lonely tomlk ; 

Or those that o*er the ruined waB 

A golden halo fling. 
Till ye in gazing e*en forget 

They hide so sad a thing. 
Oh, not unheeded on my heart 

Fall each kind glance and tone I 
Though reft of hope and happiness^ 

It is not cold — ^bul lone. 

I'm sad — Fm very sad to-night, 
'Mid scenes of mirth and glee ; 

For who amid the joyous group 
Will e'er remember me ? 
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They mingle in the busy world, 
With its pleasure-seeking throng — 

Who has a thought for one lone heart. 
One sad, unvalued song ? 

They would behold my early grave 

And reckless pass it o'er, 
Nor even think they e'er, had known 

That humble name before. 
No — ^none will weep when I am laid 

On my lone and lowly bier — 
My memory will never gain 

One tributary tear : 

For none do love me — though some smile, 

And ply the flatt'ring tongue; 
Were I at rest, they'd soon forget 

Mine, in a sweeter song. 
Then marvel not that I am sad — 

That tears unbidden start ; 
May ye ne'er feel what 'tis to bear, 

Like me, a lonely heart ! 

Y 2 
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HUNTING SONG. 



Written for a Polish air. 



Gay hunters, away to the chase ! 
The sun laughs out with his beaming face ; 
See, he flings from his dazzling head 
The sleepy clouds that were round him spread, 
And cheerily rouses the blushing mom ; 
Then welcome him forth with the bugle-horn — 

The merry bugle-horn. 

To the chase ! while the dew shines bright ! 
Each leaf and flower is bathed in light ; 
As coronalled thus in their fair array 
To greet the mom on her gladsome way ! 
Let each young zephyr, ere hence he float. 
Bear merrily onward our bugle-note — 

The merry bugle-note. 
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Sound the horn ! and a softer strain, 
O'er vale and hill, is returned again ; 
For Echo repeats it, 'mid grove and tree, 
Waking the birds with its strain of glee, 
Who sweetly answer, at early morn, 
The cheering voice of the bugle-horn — 

The merry bugle-hom. 
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THE SONG OF THE FLOWERS. 



See, we come dancing in sunshine and showers, 
Like fairies or butterflies — bright, young flowers ! 
O^er vale and o'er mountain, though ever so steep. 
Go wander — we'll still on your rambles peep. 
Far from the city and smoke live we. 
With our neighbour, the rugged old forest-tree, — 
Who, wrapped in his mantle of ivy green, 
Looks gay, — ^for his wrinkles are never seen: — 

With the zephyrs we dance 
'Neath the bright, warm sun; 

But the moon's pale glance 
Bids our sport be done, — 
Then we close our petals, nor, winking, peep, 
Till the morning breaks our perfumed sleep. 
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Oh, are we not beautiful, bright young flowers. 
In stately garden, or wild- wood bowers? 
To us doth the lover his love compare. 
Then, think ye, can aught be more sweet or fair? 
Her brow is the lily, her cheek the rose — 
Her kiss is the woodbine, (more sweet than those) — 
Her eye in the half-shut violet beams, 
When a bright dew-drop on its lustre gleams : 
We axe wreathed in her hair 

By the hands loved best. 
Or clustered with care 

On her gentle breast, — 
And, oh, what gems can so well adorn 
The fair-haired girl on her bridal mom? 

Blooming in sunshine, and growing in showers. 
Dancing in breezes — ^we gay, young flowers! 
How ofl doth an embl«m-bud silently tell 
What language could never speak half so well! 
E'en her sister flowers envy the favoured lot 
Of that blue-eyed darling, Forget^me-noty — 



rf 
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Her name is now grown a channed word, 
By whose echo the holiest '^thoughts are stirred. 
Come forth in the Spring 

And our wild haunts seek. 
When the wood-birds sing 
And the blue skies break,^^ 
Come forth to the hill, the wood, the vale, 
Where we merrily dance in the sporttre gdle ! 



Oh, come to the riyer's rim, come to us. there, 

For the white water-lily is wondrous fair, 

With her large, broad leaves on the stream afloat^ 

(Each one a capacious fairy-boat,) 

The Swan among flowers I how statelily ride 

Her snow-white leaves on the rippling tide! 

And the dragon-fly gallantly stays to sip 

A kiss of dew from her goblet's lip: — 

Oh, come in the glow 

Of the long summer's day. 

When the cool waves flow 
And the zephyrs play; — 
Oh, dwell not in cities, 'mid cark and care, 
But come to the river's rim, come to us there ! 
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t DO NOT ASK YE TO FORGET. 



I DO not ask ye to forget, 

(I know it would be vain) 
The happy hours when we have met> 

Who ne'er shall meet again. 
But, oh, let memory be all, — 

Sorrow there may not be ; 
Not one grief-telling tear shall fall 

When ye do think of me. 

My spirit shall be with ye oft 

In many a soul-lit hour. 
When twilight's dewy veil lies soft 

Upon the heather-flower ; 
And if in starry diadems 

That evening dew appears. 
Oh, think them fairies' festal gems, — 

Ye shall not call them tears ! 
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But if a bird shall near ye sing 

Till ye its wild notes love. 
Then leave ye, and on rising wing 

Seek a brighter home above, — 
Above the storm's dark-rolling power,- 

Far from life's billowy sea, — 
Then in that twilight's gentle hour 

Weep not — but think of me. 
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NOTES TO SEA-SIDE THOUGHTS. 



1— Page 10. 

As toward Egypfs strand his glad bark flew. 

This, with the preceding and following lines, is an allusion to 
an event in the early life of Mr. George Meredith, then an officer 
in the Marines. The ''Cap of Liherty" was placed by Napoleon's 
followers on the summit of Pompey's Pillar, a beautiful Corinthian 
column of granite, standing on the sea-shore near Alexandria, 
and firmly secured there by a conical roof of wood. Alexandria 
surrendered to General Hutchinson Oct 2nd, 1801, and shortly 
afterwards Mr. Meredith, being on duty in the bay, learned the history 
of the column and its trophy, when he immediately vowed that ''he 
would neither eat nor drink" until he had gained possession of the 
cap. Frequent attempts had in vain been made to remove it, when 
Mr. Meredith solicited permission to do so, undaunted by the failure 
of other adventurers. The height of the column is about 100 feet; 
and after flying a kite over the summit, our "bold Briton" swarmed 
up the rope, and with great labour and imminent risk of life, 
accomplished his courageous exploit, which occupied him from 
two in the morning until sunset He brought his prize to England, 
and presented it to the British Museum, through the medium of the 
late Earl Dartmouth, who had been the personal friend of Mr. 
Meredith's father. The following notice of its reception is one, 
from among the many, newspaper paragraphs published at the 
time : — 

« On Friday, Dec. 16th, (1802,) the Cap of Liberty, which was 
placed on the top of Pompey's Pillar by the French, as a memorial 
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of their conquests in Egypt, and taken from thence by Lieut 
George Meredith, of this town^ was with much solemnity suspended 
/hMOB the ceiling of the great hall in the Brijkish Museum, to be 
preserred with other monuments of British triumph." 

(Extracted from the Birmingham Gazette.) 

The writer, when a child of seren yean old, accompanied her 
belored onole (the hero of these lines,) and his family to idsit the 
now neglected relic, — among a chaos of whale skeletons, dried 
crocodiles, and other <<by-goneB«" in a .dark nnd^-ground apart- 
ment of the Museum, where, doubUesa, it still remains, — a great, 
roughly-formed cap or cornucopia of rusty iron, haying little 
personal beauty to claim for it a more distinguished station. But 
to m«, to my beloved mother, (whose affection magnified the deed 
to something superhuman,) and all our interested party, the whole 
regalia of the kingdom would not have seemed half so glorious or 
worthy of admiration. Many travellers have related the adven- 
ture with more minute detail than I can do, but few, if any, have 
given the name of the then young hero, who, some years since, 
emigrated with his whole family to Van Dieman's Land, where his 
superior mind and endowments are highly and deservedly appre- 
ciated, and prove that the prowess of the boy heralded the 
greatness of the man. 

2— Page 13. 
See her subdue Byzantium's palmy pride. 
Alluding to the conquest of Constantinople by the Venetians, 
the particulars of whose great and eventful history are familiar 
to every one. 
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3— Page 18. 

To plant the Lion 

** That is, the Lion of St Mark, the standard of the repuhllc, 
which is the origin of the word Pantaloon — ^Fiantaleone." ' 

Note to Childe Harold. 
4— Page 13. 

one matter -mind. 

The aged Boge, Enrico Dandolo, who, althdngh bUild, and 
ninety-seven years old, took the comm&nd of the Venetian He^, and 
was one of the first to set foot in the conquered city of Byzantitiui. 
History, that huge chronicle of human wickedness, has few scenes 
so purely, nobly beautiful, as that where, in the Cathedral of St 
Mark, in the midst of the assembled pilgrims, the venerable Doge 
declared his intention to accompany and command them. 

5— Page 14. 
The horses of St. Mark. 
The four horses of bronze, which have journeyed from Con- 
stantinople to Venice, from Venice to Paris, and, finally, from 
Paris to Venice again ; where, it is to be hoped, they will remain, as 
evidences of her by -gone power and glory. 

6— Page 16. 
The Bticentaufs gay career. 

The Bucentaur, or state galley, in which the Doge of Venice 
annually embarked, with great pomp and splendour, to perform the 
(^remony of espousing the Adriatic. 

'' The Bucentaur, which now ' lies rotting unrestored,* was 
only used on the occasion of this solemnity. It was a heavy, l)road- 
bottomed vessel, drawing little water, loaded with ornaments, gilding 
and -sculpture, not unlike the state-barges of the city of London. 
On the entry of the French into Venice it was dismantled, and has 
now wholly perished." Roscoe's Italy. 
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The accent on gondolier in the text has been objected to ; I can 
only quote Moore's Venetian Song in defence of it — 

" Row gently hertj my gonadolier" 

7— Page 19. 
Seek the RiaUo—croa the Bridge of Sighs. 

These celebrated spots, with the <<6ianfs-stair8/' and the 
'^Piassa," are so identified with the works of Shakspeare, Rogers, Byron, 
Schiller, &c, that 1, have felt as if on tre^ass while even intro- 
ducing the mere names into my humble verse ; yet how mention 
Vbnicb without! It may be said I had no right to touch on subjects 
hallowed by such pens; perhaps the remark is just, — I can only hope 
for pardon in avowing myself wholly guUtless of any intentional 
plagiarism. 

a— Page 25. 
The stormy petrel. 

These ominous little birds, so well known to sailors by the 
name of Mother Carey*s chickensy seem to delight in stormy 
weather at sea, and skim over the foaming billows in fearless 
and enviable security. They are rather smaller than a starling, 
slenderly and lightly formed, nearly black, and extremely swift in 
flight. They are considered always ominous of bad and squally 
weather. Most of my readers must be acquainted with Barry 
Comwairs spirited and beautiful song of " The Stormy Petrel." 

9— Page 25. 

AmalJVs needle. 
The mariner's compass, first used by the merchants of Amalfi. 

" When at length they fell, 
Losing their liberty, they left mankind 
A legacy, — compared with which the wealth 
Of eastern kings — what is it in the scale 1 — 
The mariner's compass." EooERS's " Italy." 
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10— Page 27. 

Where mighty cables rend like gotsamer. 

Since the above line was written and printed^ I haye been referred 

to'^The Shipwreck," by Mrs. Hemans, for the otnginal application of 

the simile. It was too late to alter my poem, and I here give the 

elegant verse of that delightful authoress: — 

** The queenly ship! brave hearts had striven^ 

And true ones died with her! 
We saw her mighty cables riven 

Like floating gossamer. 

11-12— Page 28. 

Who awed the very elements to peace, Sfc, 
Alluding to the stormy weather before and immediately after 
the battle of Trafalgar. 

TINTERN. 

I— Page 37. 
/ did not visit thee by pale moonlight. 

*^ If thou would'st see Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by pale moonlight." 

Sir Walter Scott, in his '' Lay of the Last Minstrel," has the 
above lines ; yet I understand him to have declared he never did see 
Melrose by moonlight; — ^uor I Tintem, though I much desired 
that gratification ; but the solemn magnificence of the scene is suffi- 
ciently impressive at all times. 

2— Page ^. 

The light 
And traeeried shqfi. 
The eatt window of Tintem is as remarkable for its grand 

2a 
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simplicity of outline, as the more firequently-admired west window 
is for its rich and elaborate maze of iried tracery, hat the former is, 
to my mind, infinitely more heaatiftiU 

** The eastern window, occupying almost the whole bieadih of 
the choir, is nearly entire, and divided into two oompartmeBfts, by 
a slender umbilical shaft not leas than fifty Uset In height, diveii^ng 
at top, of a singularly light appearance; and the tracery and mul- 
lions, which form the minor dlTisions, are exceedingly appropriate. 
The whole height of this window is sixty feet, bdA the breadth 
twenty-seyen.*' 

3— Page 39. 
While yon ioUptmed hUghi, 
The most p^ect m<mam«ital effigy remaining in the Abbey is 
one of an armed knight, rougUy carred in stoae ; the hauberk, or 
shirt of twisted mail, is still sharp and clearly chisselled, the head 
defaced, but many portions of the armour distinct : it is becoming 
overgrown with moss, lichens, &c. There are many other fragments 
of effigies arranged on the now verdant floor of the Abbey, but none 
of any great interest, save to the speculative, persevering, and 
thorough antiquarian. 

SONNETTA TO PAGANINI. 

i— Page 42. 
And have you really such choice Jiddlestrmgsf 
Those of my readers who have heard the ridiculous story that 
the Baron's exquisite performance is owing to the choice nature oi 
his fiddlestrings, — they being manufactured from the holy and 
miraculous interior of a defunct Pope, — will understand the queries 
in the text. No wonder he is enabled so entirely to surpass the 
vulgar tribe of scrapers on catgut ! 
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SONNET, ON A PICTURE OF TYRE. 

1— Page 46. 

I cannot pass this oyer without a word of ezplanationy lest I 
should be suspected of appropriating to myself a subject which has 
been so much more worthily treated by that most delightfdl of 
female writers, Mtaj Howitt 

At the time the engraying of Tyre became mine I did not know 
in what Annual it had appealed, or by whom it was illustrated ; and 
on placing it among my other '^ Gleanings" of art, I wrote the 
sonnet on an opposite page ; nor till a friend recently presented me 
with a Tolume of the Howitt^ beautiful poems, where I found ''Tyre, 
in four sonnets," did I know aught of its previous history. 

THE JASMINE TREE. 

1— F&ge98. 
The following is the elegant poem of Lord Morpeth, which 
suggested my more lengthy one : — 

My slight and slender Jasmine tree. 

That bloomest on my border tower. 
Thou art more dearly loved by me 

Than all the wreaths of fairy bower. 
I ask not, while T near thee dwell, 

Arabia's spioe, or Syria's rose, 
Thy light festoons more fireshly smell. 

Thy virgin white more freshly glows. 

My mild and winsome Jasmine tree, 

That climbest up the dark gray wall, 
Thy tiny flow'rets seem to me 

In silver spray-drops down to fall ', 

3 a2 
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Say, did they from their leayet thus peep 
When mail'd moM-trooperB rode the hiU, 

When helmed warders paced the keep. 
And bugles blew for Belted Willf 

My free and feathery Jasmine tree, 

Within the fragrance of thy breath 
Yon dnngeon grated to its key, 

And the chained captive pined for death. 
On border-fray, on feudal crime 

I dream not, while I gaze on thee^— 
The chieftains of that stem old time 

Could ne'er have loved a Jasmine tree. 

DUC DE REICHSTADT. 

1— Page 114. 

The itar that o*er the face of earth. 
The star of the Legion of Honour. 

2— Page 114. 
The gloriow rainbow -tinted cloud. 
The tri-coloured flag. 

The extremely beautiful head, (the finest young portrait I ever 
saw of Lawrence's,) which is mentioned in the title of this little 
poem, is, I believe, now the property of Sir Robert Peel ; it has 
never been engraved, and it has been seen but by few. 

THE HINDU GIRL. 

1— Page 121. 

br^ht Cama'a shrine. 

Cama, — the Cupid of the Hindoos, — the young and beautiful 
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God of L0Y6, whose bows and shafts are represented wreathed with 
flowers, and to whom flowers are offered. 

2-Page 121. 

thy fragile vmen-hark. 

In allusion to a pretty, fanciful superstitious custom I have 
somewhere read of, as practised bj the young Hindoo girls. They 
form a little canoe, and placing a light in it, launch the fairy-bark 
upon the waves of their sacred river, the Ganges; and accordingly 
as the light sails on, or soon becomes extinguished, they draw omens 
of their good or ill fortune. 

SONGS. 

THE CHRISTMAS GLEE. 
Page 137. 
No mark of a note is printed to this song, but there is certainly 
one required, as the similarity of its subject and style to the 
^ Christmas Wreath" must be obvious to alL The Glee is a sort 
of younger son to the Wreath — ^an abridgment of it It was 
remarked to me, how exactly adapted the ideas of the ** Wreath" 
were for a merry Christmas tune, but the length and measure pre- 
vented its arrangement; I immediately wrote the Glee, which 
was very spiritedly arranged for five voices, and sung with great 
applause at a concert 

FAlHY SONG. 

I— Page 148. 

. . our brilliant, flashing meteor-sparh 

iThe sea is not generally renowned as a scene for fairy exploits ; 

but the peculiar phenomena to which I here allude, may warrant the 

fanciful cause I have assigned for it When on the sea-shore, I 

have often watched for a long time at night, the exceedingly bril- 
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liant i^pawaaoe which the wavM leem to stxike out from theaiMlYet 
as they roll towaidi the heaoh. From a boat, k it dasEilingly bean- 
lifiil; each stroke of the oar seems to coyer the water with a clear, 
sparkling radiance, darting and leaping hither and thither more 
swiftlj than the eye can follow. In x»age 23 of the '^ Sea-flida 
Thoughts," I have, perhaps, more faithlully detcribed the a^ppear- 
anoe than I can do here. 

ITALIAN VINTAGE SONG. 
1— F^ 150. 
This song was written on seeing a very beautlfiil picture, 
painted by J. Partridge, Esq., London, and exhibited in the 
Birmingham Society of Arts, in 1832. ** Uva SceUe " was a 
general favourite, but to me it was a fSascination. I haye not 
succeeded in detcribrng the beautiAil peasant girl in my song, I 
have only given words to a few of the ideas and feelings she 
awoke. Her's was 

" The rich peasant cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large dark eyes that flash on you a volley 
Of rays that say a thousand things at once." 

The rich and graceful dress — ^the elegant position of the figure, 
With one hand supporting a basket of grapes upon her head — ^the 
warm, glowing colouring — all I well remember. It was a bewitching 
picture — all sun and Italy, and blue skies — full of '' beautiful 
imaginings." 
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THE END. 
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